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THE WEEK. 


Tue Parliamentary duel between M. Jaures and 
M. Clémenceau, which dazzled the French Chamber 
during four sittings of last week, was marked on both 
sides by an urbanity, a lofty eloquence, and an amount 
of sheer thinking which illustrate once more the supe- 
riority of the French in discussing principles. The 
manner of the two great orators is indeed in sharp 
contrast—the winning warmth and the graphic idealism 
of the Socialist leader shown up against the trenchant 
logic and rapier wit of the Radical Minister, on a back- 
ground of broad humanism and generous enlighten- 
ment common to both, M. Clémenceau had the 
greater Parliamentary success, as was to be expected 
in a Chamber dominated by the party which he has in- 
spired. But M. Jaurés will probably have felt consoled 
when he read the alarmed comments of conservative 
Republican organs like the Zemps upon M. Clémen- 
ceau’s concessions to Socialistic doctrines. In form 
the debate was a contest between the two parties of the 
Extreme Left, the Socialists and the Radicals, between 
whom a competition to capture the Progressive vote in 
the country seems likely to grow and be intensified. 
But in effect it seems more likely to win recruits to 
Socialistic Radicalism from moderate or doubting Re- 
publicans than to aggrandise either of the combatants 
at the immediate expense of the other. 





Tue tension between Austria and Hungary, which 
reached a climax after the deplorable demonstration 
against the Hungarian Delegation in Vienna, has 
grown much less again during the past week. The 
suggested vote of no confidence in Count Goluchowski 
has not been passed by the Hungarian Delegation, and 
the Foreign Minister remains unshaken, or even 
strengthened, in his position. Dr. Wekerle, Herr 
Kossuth, and the Hungarian leaders generally have 
shown welcome and somewhat unexpected restraint, 
and negotiations will be continued on a hopeful footing, 
though in an atmosphere which still, of course, is 


highly charged. 





Sir Henry CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN received on 
Wednesday an important deputation of Liberal mem- 
bers who wished to urge the necessity of a more 
vigorous policy in South Africa. Nobody was in any 
doubt about the Prime Minister’s own views ; but there 
is very wide misgiving and concern about the success 
and the zeal with which the Government's intentions 
are being fulfilled in South Africa. The Prime 
Minister’s speech was reassuring because it contained 
one or two important declarations. Thus a promise was 
given that if the proclamation explaining the conditions 
of assisted repatriation was really as forbidding 
as it is represented in the translation published in the 
Manchester Guardian, its language will be altered. 
Now, as the Manchester Guardian points out, there is a 
very clear piece of evidence on the effect the proclama- 
tion has had in conveying the Government’s benevolent 
wishes to the coolies. The Government engaged that 
if a coolie wished to return to China the Govern- 
ment would see that he was not kept in the mines by 
poverty. A proclamation is published to explain the 
Government’s generous resolution. Twelve coolies 
ask to be allowed’ to return under it. But 
in the last three months over two hundred 


coolies returned to China at their own expense. That 
fact proves not, as Mr. Churchill argued, that the 
coolies had no wish to return, but that the language 
of the proclamation is not what Parliament meant it to 
be, The Prime Minister further stated that importa- 
tion under the licences granted last autumn could not 
go on indefinitely and that Mr. Asquith’s statement that 
a date would be given when the Ordinance would 
expire would be carried out. We are glad to see that 
the Transvaal correspondent of the Daily News 
announces that white labour is now being employed on 
several mines. 


WE are a little surprised at the announcement made 
in the middle of the week that Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, who as a Tariff Reformer is naturally prone to 
support the big trades at the expense of the general 
taxpayer, has been made chairman of a Treasury Com- 
mittee which has just been appointed to consider 
whether it is desirable that the State should undertake 
to make good to shipowners and traders losses incurred 
through the capture of shipping by the enemy in time 
of war, and further, if it is desirable, how this new pro- 
posal should be framed and executed. We trust that 
the work of the committee will be made unnecessary by 
Great Britain acceding to a convention for exempting 
all private commerce in non-coatraband articles from 
interruption by belligerent vessels in time of 
war. This principle was adopted in the war 
of 1866 by mutual arrangement between Italy, Austria, 
and Prussia, and the British Admiralty is practically 
the only obstacle now in the way. The present Lord 
Chancellor presented the case ina cogent letter to the 
Times last autumn, and we hope that the Government 
will agree with him that Great Britain has even more 
to gain than other countries by the adoption of a rule 
which has so long been demanded alike by the dictates 
of humanity and the exigencies of international trade. 

Tue Government carried its closure resolution on 
Monday after along discussion, in the course of which 
a few concessions were made on details. Mr. Asquith, 
who spoke at the end, told the House that it was the 
Government’s intention to adjourn for the autumn 
recess on August 4. The most notable incident of the 
discussion, which ran the invariable course of closure 
debates, was the Prime Minister’s reference to future 
reforms of procedure. He hinted that it was 
likely that in future the Parliamentary session 
would begin in the autumn and end in July, and that 
he would propose a reform of procedure which would 
take from the Government the right of determining 
the arrangements for the closure, and transfer it to an 
impartial tribunal composed of members of the House. 
Both are excellent reforms, and if the Government 
brings them about it will have done a great piece of 
effective and democratic work for the country. 

Tugspay and Wednesday were given up to the 
proceedings on the Education Bill. Clause 2 was 
carried on Tuesday by 424 votes to 109 and Clause 3 
was carried on Wednesday without a division, During 
Wednesday’s debate Mr. Birrell announced that the 
Government would consider and perhaps propose an 
amendment on Clause 6 providing that the religious 
teaching should be given in school hours. Mr. Birrell 
made it clear that he himself preferred the arrange- 





ments of the bill. Mr. Birrell also made it clear that 
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the Government meant that in cases where the 
public authority desired to take over a school and the 
trustees wished to have facilities for denominational 
teaching those facilities should be given. Further dis- 
cussion arose over the meaning of two days a week. 
Mr. Birrell explained that the Government did not 
propose that clergymen or voluntary teachers should 
not be allowed to enter the school more than twice a 
week in cases where the children wishing for that edu- 
cation could not all of them be reached within that 
time. There has been a good deal of disagree- 
ment as to the precise effect of these concessions. 
The Morning Post thinks that Mr. Birrell overreached 
Mr. Balfour. The Standard thinks that Mr. Balfour’s 
success has struck consternation into the hearts of Mr. 
Birrell’s supporters. The reasonable view seems to be 
that with the exception of the change which brings 
religious education within school hours, which seems 
to us an organic change upon the merits of which we 
agree with Mr. Birrell, the amendments merely confirm 
the arrangements of the bill. 

Tue decision of the Bodmin petition, if it is a little 
hard on Mr. Agar-Robartes, is eminently satisfactory. 
The judges were hooted by a Bodmin crowd, which 
thus showed itself just as little able to take an inde- 
pendent view of the importance of justice as the 
Yarmouth crowd, and no doubt many of the electors 
disliked a verdict which deprived them of a popular 
member and of the prospect of further hospitalities. 
But the decision is certainly a welcome discouragement 
to methods of electioneering which are liable to grave 
abuses and which every Liberal should want to see 
put down. It is difficult indeed to understand the dis- 
tinction Mr. Justice Grantham draws between the 
garden party Lord Clifden gave in September and the 
**At Home” Mr. Fell gave in October. For ourselves 
we do not complain that the Liberal member was 
unseated and the Conservative member left in posses- 
sion. Our ground of complaint is that if legislation is 
to be administered by the judges in the spirit in which 
Mr. Justice Grantham treated the whole subject at 
Yarmouth the Corrupt Practices Act might as well not 
exist. It is this frustration of the intentions of Parlia- 
ment that has made the House of Commons take 
notice of these transactions. 


BEFORE giving judgment at Bodmin Mr. Justice 
Grantham referred to Mr. Swift MacNeill’s motion. 
That motion was put on the paper three weeks ago 
and 347 members of Parliament asked the Prime 
Minister to give a day for its discussion. Mr. Justice 
Grantham complained that the Government had not 
granted a discussion at once, but it obviously was 
necessary to wait until the Bodmin case was over. Mr. 
Justice Grantham argued that the majority of the House 
of Commons wanted the judge to do its party will. 
We quite agree that the intervention of the House of 
Commons is a very disagreeable necessity, and that it 
is most important to avoid anything like party attacks 
on the judges. We wish indeed that this motion 
had come from the Opposition Benches. But when 
the House of Commons transferred the trial of election 
petitions to the judges in 1868 it did so in the belief 
that the judges were the most likely people to put 
down corruption and to escape partisanship. Can it 
be honestly denied that Mr. Justice Grantham’s 
speeches and rulings are calculated to have precisely 
the opposite effect? Is it, therefore, surprising that 
the House of Commons should wish to express its 
opinion on what most people must regard as a flippant 
contempt for the intentions of Parliament ? 

Mr Asguitn’s speech at the Lord Mayor’s dinner 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Governor of 
the Bank of England showed a clear grasp of the 
problem of the gold reserve. He is evidently going to 








abstain from any attempt to create a new model on 
German or French lines. The surprising thing is that 
a clique of London bankers and financiers, however 
small, should have tried to tempt him into such a 
course. London is still incomparably first among the 
money markets of the world, and the predominance 
is due to free trade in general and to free 
trade in gold in particular. The Bank of Eng- 
land is a happy instrument of intercourse between 
the Government and the money market. It is not con- 
ducted like other banks for profit, and is always 
careful not to use its powers for selfish ends. Mr. 
Asquith pointed out that the chief flaw in the bank- 
ing system of London is ‘‘the window dressing” at 
the end of the month. A number of clearing banks 
publish their accounts monthly, and in order to swell 
their balances and exaggerate their strength in the 
public eye they call in their short loans on the last day 
of the month. It is surely time that this discreditable 
practice were broughtto anend. It is unworthy of a 
great bank; it disturbs the money market, it is use- 
less if it fails to delude the public, and if it succeeds 
in so doing it is culpable. 

In the lecture hall of the City Temple last 
Tuesday Mr. Balfour opened a Grecian bazaar in 
aid of a memorial to Dr. Parker. Mr. Balfour 
said he had always lent a helping hand, to the 
best of his poor ability, to such a work as they 
had in hand. He said that he had never held any 
such view of the relations of the churches to the 
Universal Church as made it difficult for him 
to do his best to give what assistance he could “to 
every organisation which has for its great object 
ministering to the spiritual interests of mankind.” The 
Universal Church, he went on to say, did not and never 
had really existed; those who dreamt that the world 
would be united under one ecclesiastical organisation 
were as wrong as those who held that ‘‘ the relation of 
the soul to its Maker is a matter between its Maker and 
the soul.” He said that the last thirty years had been 
a period of revolution in the history of religion, during 
which Christianity had peaceably ‘‘ absorbed all the 
results of science, of criticism, of investigation in 
every field of thought.” Professor Henry Jones, of 
Glasgow, speaking the same day at Bradford, at a 
Congregationalist Conference, took a less sanguine 
view of the relations of Christianity and science. 

LeTTerRs to the Zzmes from Miss Davenport-Hill 
and Mr. Pickersgill, M.P., drew renewed attention 
last week to the way in which we still make erring 
children become regular criminals by having them tried 
in police-courts and punished in prisons. There are 
two things needful for reform. One is to have special 
children’s courts, and this reform, which can be adopted 
in any locality if the authorities choose, has made con- 
siderable headway in the county boroughs as well as 
the metropolitan district. The other, and not the 
less important, is to substitute the ‘‘ probation” 
system for the system of imprisonment. The birth- 
place of both these reforms was Massachusetts, and 
in several States of the American Union they have 
been carried out so successfully and to such perfection 
that their adoption here is not a matter of experiment. 
The probation system is now at work in France, and 
very recently steps have been taken to introduce it in 
Scotland. In England and Wales, on the other hand, 
the number of children sent to prison in recent 
years shows an increase, and for the last year of which 
statistics are published it was no less than 1,191. 

Tue Zimes of Wednesday contained an interesting 
account by a special correspondent of the rearrange- 
ment of the pictures in the Prado Gallery at Madrid, 
which has lately been carried out under the direction 
of Senor Villegas. This rearrangement has been so 
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thorough that it has entirely altered the aspect of the 
gallery. Its principle has been to hang all the works 
of each master together. Thus all the pictures of Il 
Greco, the curious and interesting follower of Tintoret, 
are collected together in the first long gallery, and so 
are all the pictures of Goya. The pictures of the 
school of Velasquez are separated from his authentic 
works. The large room to the right of the Rotunda 
is filled with Italian pictures, that to the left with 
pictures of all schools of the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
centuries, while all the late Titians are hanging 
together in one compartment. The portraits, 
the correspondent says, thus collected together pro- 
duce an extraordinary effect. It is indeed the finest 
collection of portraits in the world. Some of the 
greatest Titians and Rubenses, however, are still hung 
in an upper storey, where they cannot be well seen 
and where they are not even safe, as the floors of thc 
rooms in which they hang are old and as dry as tinder. 
It is to be hoped that fireproof rooms will soon be con- 
structed for them. This plan of hanging all the 
pictures by one master together has its disadvantages, 
but it is very useful for purposes of study. Anyone 
who has an eye will now be able to see the difference 
between a real and a spurious Velasquez at a glance. 
The plan would not be of much use in the National 
Gallery, where a great many different masters are 
represented by one or two pictures ; but in the Prado, 
where there is an unrivalled collection of works by a 
few great masters, it certainly seems the best possible. 

Mr. Tuomas Harpy read an interesting paper 
before ‘‘ The Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings.” He stated that, in spite of the work of 
the society, destruction and damage still continued. 
In respect to church conservation matters are compli- 
cated by the fact that the building is regarded in two 
different lights. The interests of the antiquarian are 
not the same as those of the person who uses the 
church. But there is a subtler clash of interests at 
every point owing to the fact that the appeal of 
bygone artistry is not only to a learned imagination 
but to sentiment. In preserving some old building 
with new material the old human associations are often 
inevitably destroyed. The point of Mr. Hardy’s paper 
was that the protection of ancient buildings against 
renewal in fresh materials is in fact even more of a 
social or humane duty than an esthetic one. The 
happy accident of the indifference of past centuries has 
been the means of our possessing buildings which 
appeal to the sentimental sense, and this sense craves 
for satisfaction even more strongly than the anti- 
quarian or zsthetic instincts. The most learned 
restoration often destroys the objects on which it feeds. 

Tue new Government has made its first ecclesi- 
astical appointment this week. The interest of the 
appointment lies not so much in the choice of Bishop 
Welldon for the Deanery of Manchester as in the choice 
of Canon Barnett for the Canonry of Westminster 
which Bishop Welldon vacates. There have been 
many suggestions made for popularising the Church 
of England. We remember one Suffragan Bishop 
addressing the Church Congress and saying that 
he would interrupt the proceedings to call for 
a cheer if the news came that we had won the 
yacht race. Other ecclesiastics have held that the 
right way to make the Church a great moral influence 
is to avoid rebuking any crime or mistake which is 
popular, The Church, on this theory, must avoid any 
heroic policy that might alienate the majority or run 
counter to the particular enthusiasm of the hour. Canon 
Barnett has applied a quite different principle. 
He has held that the right way to bring 
the Church into touch with the nation is to 
set a high standard of citizenship. He has regarded the 
Church not as a separate interest, always watching 





for the opportunities of diplomacy in its dealings with 
the nation, but as belonging to the nation, sharing 
its interests and responsible for its problems. An 
ecclesiastic of the first order says in a particular emer- 
gency, “ How can I act so as to have the man 
in the street on my side when next a political question 
arises which concerns my interests?” Canon Barnett, 
applying his standard, would say, ‘‘ How can I act 
so as to prevent the moral deterioration of the 
nation at large, for that deterioration can never be 
indifferent to me and the Church exists to try to pre- 
vent it?” Canon Barnett’s career has been the practical 
application of that spirit. Hence it comes that whereas 
an appointment in the Church is often merely an eccle- 
siastical or a social incident, any honour given to Canon 
Barnett is a national event. 





‘* More apes have died at the Zoological Gardens 
from sheer boredom than have perished from the 
attacks of tuberculosis or intestinal disease ’—so Sir 
Harry Johnson wrote in the 7ribune this week. In 
some provincial menageries the authorities have 
attempted to solace the confinement of their animals 
by interpolating mirrors or plate glass in their cages, 
so that the pining prisoner may enjoy the delusion 
of space or the glimpse of a neighbour. But 
Sir Harry Johnson with good sense, which will 
find support in the intuitions of the public, declares 
that these ameliorations are not enough. He would see 
the larger anthropoid apes taken out like children for 
regular airings or allowed the companionship of their 
kind even if cohabitation should lead to quarrels and 
the infliction of injuries. No doubt he is right ; the 
ape is half human. The bears, too, strike the visitor 
as singularly unhappy, swinging for ever from side to 
side in their narrow prisons. There is one alteration 
which he does not suggest in his excellent article. In the 
Berlin Zoological Gardens the monkeys in the monkey 
house are separated from the stream of spectators not 
only by wire bars, but by a sheet of glass, with the 
result that they seem to lead a much more peaceful 
and natural existence. Compared to the Berlin monkey 
the monkey of Regent’s Park lives in a state of restless 
excitement, induced by the sounds and smells of the 
inquisitive world, which borders upon animal insanity 
or nervous breakdown. The gestures and movements 
of those animals which are screened from the world by 
a sheet of glass are quite different from those which 
are not so sheltered. It is an example worthy of the 
attention of the authorities, who have lately done so 
much to improve the Zoo. 





Dr. Bripces, who died last week, was a man of 
remarkable gifts and character. He was one of the 
three great Positivist leaders in modern England, and 
though the society which he helped to direct is small in 
numbers it has exercised a profound influence on the 
thought of the time. This influence was due to the 
good fortune which brought together a few men of rare 
talents and zeal, and made them the interpreters to 
England of all that was best and most powerful in 
the teaching of Comte. It was characteristic of Dr. 
Bridges’s unselfishness that much of his best literary en- 
ergy was spent not on individual books, but on co-opera- 
tion in Gollective volumes. Still he found time, in his old 
age, for his great work on Roger Bacon, and earlier in 
life he had produced his notable study of France under 
Richelieu and Colbert, and the standard translation of 
Comte’s General Views of Positivism Dr. Bridges never 
cared for fame or popularity, but he had many friends, for 
nobody could spend an hour in his presence without 
discovering that he had in a rare degree not merely 
the arts of conversation but a peculiar magnanimity, 
courtesy, and tenderness of temper. One of the notices 
of his career has not exaggerated the impression he 
made on his friends in applying to him Mr. Gladstone’s 
description of Mill as the saint of rationalism. 
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THE ATTACKS ON CLAUSE 4. 


E hope that the excellent letter which Mr. Lloyd- 
George has written to a Welsh correspondent 
will be read carefully by those supporters of the 
Government who complain of Clause 4. Mr. Lloyd- 
George, who is himself an active, we might almost say 
a militant Nonconformist, appreciates clearly the two 
governing facts of the situation. Those facts are that 
the country will not accept the secular solution, and 
that if that solution is rejected no Government which 
calls itself Liberal can disregard the convictions of 
those Englishmen who dissent from undenomina- 
tional teaching. If these two facts are grasped 
it will be seen that the Government is engaged in a very 
difficult and delicate task, and that if it is to succeed in 
that task its supporters of different categories must not 
be too exacting in their demands. 

The Government set out in their first session to 
try to settle the Education question. If that question is 
still a living issue at the next election the Government 
will have failed. Now many supporters of the Govern- 
ment would have preferred some other bill than the bill 
which the Government produced. We should have pre- 
ferred secular education, certain Nonconformists would 
have preferreda bill universalising Cowper- Templeteach- 
ing and excluding all other. We cannot pretend, having 
regard to all the facts, that the bill we should have 
liked would have settled this contro, ers) The more 
extreme Nonconformists must be singulaily unaware of 
the kind of world they live in if they think that the 
simple method of imposing the religion of the 
majority on all the schools would have settled the con- 
troversy. Apparently it is too much to ask of all the 
parties to this long and vexing quarrel, the Non- 
conformists, the Churchmen, the Catholics, and friends 
of secular teaching, that they should 
something to the general desire for 
and permanent settlement. There are many oppo- 
nents of the bill whose violent opposition springs 
not so much from attachment to the Church as 
from hostility to the Government. This temper 
betrays itself in speeches like those of the head master 
of Eton, who begins by saying that we must try to be 
just, even to this Government. The Church has made 
what, we think, is a short-sighted refusal to consider 
and declare what terms it would accept that are con- 
sistent with the result of the General Election. It is 
so busy congratulating itself on the good fortune that 
has united Ritualists and Evangelicals, that it prefers 
to beat the drum than to face the facts of the 


concede 


a peaceful 


situation. We think that is a mistake from 
its own point of view. But though we shall 


not find discussion carried on everywhere in a reason- 
able and sincere temper, we thiak at any rate that the 
Government is entitled to ask of its supporters that 
they should remember, as Mr. Asquith puts it, that 
other people have scruples and convictions as well 
as themselves, and also that a question which will 
not be resolved by any one simple solution is pre- 
eminently one for cool and deliberate discussion rather 
than for excited appeals to sentiment. 

What is the idea of the Government's bill? It is 
that Cowper-Temple teaching is to be general, and that 
in two classes of schools there are to be special facilities 
for denominational teaching. It is too late in the day 








to argue that Cowper-Temple teaching is neutral 
as between all classes of the community. All 
Catholics, and many Churchmen, regard it with 
hostility, and many persons who are neither Catholics 
nor Churchmen think that under that system passages 
of the Bible are often taught which it would be far 
better to withhold from children, and which at any rate 
ought only to be taught by men and women who are in- 
structed in the results of the higher criticism. But if 
the Cowper-Temple teaching occupies this position 
it is obvious that it would be sheer tyranny to dis- 
regard the wishes of parents who want other kinds of 
teaching. We have therefore to make provision for 
their wishes, not as an act of clemency but as an 
act of justice. It is possible to criticise Mr. Birrell’s 
arrangements on the ground that they are not the best 
adapted to make that provision in a manner which 
creates the minimum of local difficulties and animosities, 
but certain supporters of the Government are 
apparently disposed to criticise them on the ground, 
not that they are bad or awkward means to a good 
end, but the end itself is a bad one. That may 
be a reasonable view for men whose one pre- 
occupation is the triumph and dominion of their own 
religion, but it is clearly impossible for the Govern- 
ment, which is neither Anglican nor Catholic, nor 
Noncon!formist nor Agnostic, but a Government whose 
name is Liberal and whose passion is therefore tolera- 
tion. 

Mr. Birrell is in a very difficult position; he is 
surrounded by honest prejudices, and he is defending 
his bill from an Opposition which understands as well as 
they have ever been understood the arts and strata- 
gems of debate in committee. For our part we do 
not see that the concessions, which have alarmed a 
good many of the supporters, do more than guarantee 
facilities which were genuinely meant and belong 
fundamentally to the bill. Thus the Government's 
amendments to Clause 4, which were published on 
Friday morning, provide for an appeal to the Board 
of Education, which may give facilities or not, or 
continue grants to a particular school without put- 
ting it on the rates. Let the supporters of the 
Government face the realities and before threatening 
Mr. Birrell with their opposition let them ask them- 
selves whether they have a better method to suggest 
for ending this controversy, and let them realise what 
are the consequences of dropping this bill. The 
Government have a large programme of social reform 
and if the Education Bill has to be withdrawn the 
grievances of 1902 must remain unredressed until that 
programme has been completed. 





THE DEPUTATION. 


\ E are not surprised that more than a hundred 

and sixty Members of Parliament were found 
to support the memorial to the Prime Minister on the 
subject of Chinese labour. None of these Liberal and 
Labour members wish to harass the Government or to 
subject it to the pressure of intemperate and _ ill- 
considered enthusiasm. The Prime Minister, we are 
glad and not surprised to see, was very far from 
blaming the impatience of Major Seely and his friends. 
The party feels strongly, for it knows what consequences 
depend on the issue of the Government's policy. 
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It is no exaggeration to say that the honour of the 
Liberal Party is more emphatically bound up with the 
redemption of the promises of February than it is 
with any other piece of legislation or administration. 
We can imagine no more dishonouring fate for the 
Government and Liberalism than such a failure of energy 
vigilance, or sincerity in South Africa as would expose 
them to the charge of having used and inflamed the 
excitement and indignation of the country for the bare- 
faced aims and purposes of party. 

This charge every Liberal believed to have been 
disproved by the declaration of the Government last 
February. The party heard with satisfaction and 
relief that the actual conditions of the Ordinance 
were to be modified, that the Ordinance would not be 
inherited by the Transvaal Government, and that no 
future Ordinance would be sanctioned which reproduced 
any of its objectionable features. 

This was a plain policy. Unhappily it has suffered 
already in the execution. One of the changes in the 
mode of trial promised by Mr. Churchill has been 
abandoned. The proclamation which was to release 
every coolie who genuinely wished to escape from the 
Rand has been twisted into an unexpected tangle of 
ambiguities and conditions. And the significance of 
these incidents of administration is obvious and 
ominous. For the declarations of February were 
not the end but the beginning of the struggle, 
and everything turned on the way the policy they 
declared or implied was carried out. When that 
policy was announced in the House of Commons it was 
greeted with violent uproar in the Opposition Press. 
It is ominous that that fierce criticism has taken lately 
a gentler tone, and that the Government is being 
praised and patronised for having learnt common sense 
in office. That mood will last for the present, but it 
ought to be a danger signal. If the Government’s 
policy dies away before the threats of opponents or the 
enervating influences of the Rand, the Liberal Party 
will have earned all the taunts and accusations which 
Mr. Balfour showered on it in anticipation. 

The Government’s policy was not, as some of its 
critics argued, a humanitarian escapade. It was a 
deliberate effort to reconstruct the foundations of the 
colony. For a picture of the kind of foundation on 
which Lord Milner and Mr. Lyttelton tried to impro- 
vise a new capitalists’ plantation our readers cannot 
do better than turn to the remarkable articles which 
Sir William Butler is contributing to the 7rzbune. Sir 
William Butler went to South Africa for that 
paper, and his account of his investigation is the most 
important contemporary evidence we possess of the 
state of the Transvaal. The week that the House of 
Commons acquiesced in Chinese labour we said that 
the Government’s policy was virtually a division of the 
Rand, on unequal terms, between two Oriental races. 
Sir William Butler quotes a passage from the Jewish 
Chronicle of Johannesburg, which gives precisely the 
same summary of the situation. The present Prime 
Minister, the Liberal Party, the country atlarge, and the 
colonies all thought this was an odious basis on which 
to rebuild the community we had destroyed. The 
policy of the new Government was, therefore, designed 
to bring about a gradual reconstruction. The new 
colony was to decide for itself whether it would have 
Chinese labour or not. But the Home Government 
would forbid any servile ordinance, and it would arrest 





all further importation. Thus the Transvaal would 
have time to make arrangements for dispensing with 
Chinese labour and it would be encouraged to look to 
other sources for the labour it needed. 

The success of the means which the Government 
chose will obviously be gauged by its success in accoms 
plishing the end. If the Government when it leaves 
office leaves the Transvaal emancipated from this system 
and gradually repiecing its life and industry together 
on the model of our white colonies, everybody will 
congratulate it on its policy. If, on the other hand, the 
Transvaal decides to have coolie labour, released by 
our intervention from servile conditions, the hopes of 
most people at home will have been defeated, though 
the Government may be blameless. But if the Govern- 
ment is to escape blame it must be able to show that 
nothing was wanting on its part to encourage the use 
of white labour and to prepare the Transvaal for this 
return to more natural and salutary conditions. It is 
this which makes the question of time so infinitely im- 
portant. The Government will have very soon to 
decide two important dates in the history of the 
colony, the date when the Constitution will come 
into force and the date when the Ordinance 
will expire. What contribution will it have made 
to the peaceful solution of this question by a self- 
governing colony on lines that promise peace and not 
strife in the future? Disorder and crime are increasing 
and the local Government admits its powerlessness to 
controlthem. Yet the Government have so far been 
so afraid of seeming to break faith with the men who 
got their 16,000 licences rushed through last October 
that they have not ventured to forbid this continual 
and protracted importation of men who were at that 
time mere figures on a wage-sheet. This refusal 
to arrest importation into a country infested with 
social disease, in the name of the sanctity of contracts, 
is surely the act of men governed by a phrase rather 
than that of men trusted with responsible power, 
measuring the affairs and interests of this distracted 
colony, conscious of the duties which the assumption 
of government implies and not merely of those obliga- 
tions into which they found themselves pushed by a 
clever artifice. Can a business contract made by a 
small set of rich men with Mr. Lyttelton prevent Lord 
Elgin from securing a minimum standard of security 
for life and property among thousands of men and 
women? As it is, this inherited contract has largely 
spoilt the Government’s policy. Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
sp:ech on Thursday suggests that the Colonial Office 
is quite happy to leave the Transvaal to rescue itself, 
when it becomes self-governing, from the difficulties 
with which we have saddled it. That is poor con- 
solation to the men and women living in the isolated 
homesteads of the Transvaal whose danger is not six 
or twelve months hence but immediate. It is not 
enough to give the Transvaal self government without 
giving it any practical help in the solution of a practical 
difficulty. The new Parliament may find itself 
formally free to get rid of Chinese labour, but in 
practice surrounded by difficulties which the Liberal 
Government by its temporising policy has actually made 
more instead of less formidable. We are glad to see that 
the Prime Minister told the deputation that the importa- 
tion of the remaining 8,000 coolies cannot be spread over 
too long a time, and that if disorder is not suppressed 
it must be arrested. This is important, and shows that 
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the Government realises that the flagrant lawlessness 
of the Chinese has created a new situation. We should 
have no qualms if the Prime Minister were the agent of 
the colonial policy of the Government either in South 
Africa or in Downing Street. We can only hope that 
those whose business it is to enforce or carry out the 
policy will realise that they do not hold office to give a 
perfunctory and disparaging expression to a set of 
formal declarations, but to take part in an active and 
positive revolution, on the success of which the whole 
future of South Africa hangs as certainly as does the 
reputation of the Liberal Party. 





THE UNEMPLOYED. 


HE King’s Speech of last February contained 
promise of a varied programme of legislation. 

That programme has in the main been embodied in 
actual bills, the majority of which are probably destined 
to become law. Only one important item has hitherto 
failed to appear. The promise was for the amendment 
of the Unemployed Workmen’s Act. The necessity 
for such amendment none of those with practical 
experience of its working would have the hardihood 
to deny. The Act itself was a scamped, makeshift 
piece of legislation, passed through the House of 
Commons in one afternoon by a Government visibly 
dying, from which the capacity for intelligent action 
had already departed. This jumble of contradictory 
provisions was pitched into the chaos of the cities 
during the wirter distress. And as no money was pro- 
vided to set the machine working a hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds collected by the Queen’s Fund was 
pitchedin afterwards. Theresult has been exactly as 
might have been foreseen. Distress committees were 
everywhereconstituted. Some found the work too small 
for them. Some found the work too great for them. 
In many of the manufacturing cities there were practi- 
cally no genuine unemployed, and complicated 
machinery of clerks, committees, and officials confronted 
ten or twenty obviously unemployables and wondered 
what they should do with them. For the most part 
they are wondering still. In others, however—Man- 
chester, West Ham, notably in London—the problem 
from the beginning was evidently beyond the apparatus 
and the scanty sums placed at the disposal of the new 
organisation. The result was equally harmful. Fear- 
ful of embarking upon any really fundamental and 
curative measures which might have saved a few 
hundreds from the swarm, these committees in con- 
gested centres spent their time in vain discussion and 
their money on useless enterprise. Some tried to 
spread it out as thin as_ possible, like a 
scanty supply of butter over thick bread, 
endeavouring to give each of the unemployed 
a chance of three or four days’ rough work during 
the winter. Some, like the ‘‘ unfaithful servant” in 
the parable, finding themselves possessed of only one 
talent, went and hid their money instead of spending it. 
The general result has been that the winter has 
brought no progress towards interpretation and settle- 
ment. It has, indeed, been far less fruitful than the 
preceding winter, when no Unemployed Workmen’s 
Act was in force. London had then one experimental 
land colony—at Hollesley Bay. London has only one to- 
day. The more sanguine, a year ago, had hoped for the 





development of five or six by this time—on varied soils, 
light and heavy, with varied occupations, perhaps ad- 
justed to varied classes of the unemployed. The thing 
would have still been experimental ; but it is necessary 
that the experiment should be on something like an 
adequate scale if it is rightly to be judged as a success or 
failure. West Ham has indeed started asmall farm colony 
on high-priced land in Essex. There has been no attempt 
to deal with the derelict land which can be had so 
cheaply and which—it is still asserted by experts—can 
be brought back into cultivation by free use of labour 
and of manures. Outside these two experiments there 
has been little but the old desolating experience of 
local municipal work. Relief is given, that is to say, 
in the form of doles of work instead of doles of food, 
and by distress committees instead of boards of 
guardians. The work is expensive, the men largely 
unfit for it, the good and bad lumped together; no 
test of disability is exacted, and in many cases the men 
come on by rota, with three days’ work alternating 
with a week or fortnight’s idleness. If such a system 
were to become permanent we could safely prophesy 
the formation of a definite class or caste of the unem- 
ployed, occupying the summer in fruit picking, hop 
picking, or the other casual jobs of the summer’s 
activity, and in the winter falling back contentedly on 
drain making, or road sweeping, or park levelling 
provided by the generosity of municipalities and local 
distress committees. 

Against such a danger—which has been steadily 
advancing for the past ten years—all the new Liberal 
policy should be directed. It is very greatly to be 
hoped that this policy will be explained before Parlia- 
ment rises in early August. To leave the discussion 
till November is to commit the administration to the 
same random and obscure activities as those of the 
past twelve months. We cannot afford to have another 
winter as last winter without the diversion of a 
General Election or the mitigation produced by the 
Queen’s appeal for voluntary subscriptions. Trade, 
indeed, is steadily improving, although certain of the 
larger activities, such as the building trades, still 
reveal a lack of capacity in the people to renew 
that natural expansion of house demand which was so 
manifest before the war. But the problem of the 
unemployed is now being revealed as not in its essence 
the problem of trade fluctuations. It is the problem of 
the men on the margin, the men who are unskilled or 
only partially skilled ; of an enormous class which has 
grown up between the steady and efficient worker on 
the one hand and the broken pauper substratum on 
the other. It is essentially a localised problem. Some 
seven or eight of the large cities practically monopolise 
the disease. If it could be attacked there, with all the 
organised effort of modern centralised government, it 
might be prevented from spreading and gradually 
destroyed. Such remedial measures demand, how- 
ever, a reversal of that policy which leaves 
each congested district shut up within a tight 
ring to work out its own salvation as best it 
may. It means also a policy of migration or emigra- 
tion. No real relief can be given to such a district as 
Canning Town while whole streets and districts within 
its borders are composed of the same superfluous 
material. Not till you get the man first and then the 
family out of it all into freer air, with a fresh start, can 
you once more build up his physical and moral resist- 
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ance to the conditions in which he is living to-day. 
That is the motive power of the land colony. It 
may be developed into other schemes of national em- 
ployment—into experimental work in afforestation, 
into reclamation work, into any other method by which 
the individual may be removed from the infection of 
the casual city crowd. It may be supplemented by 
schemes of deliberate emigration to cleaner, more 
vigorous surroundings beyond the sea. And it may 
be linked with a land policy by which those 
who to-day in a land colony are learning some- 
thing of the operations of agriculture, may to- 
morrow be given a chance upon an independent 
holding on the land, with a family saved from the taints 
of the slum and helping to repopulate the deserted 
countryside of England. Theorists openly mock at 
such a policy, foredooming it to failure. But no one 
can guarantee failure so long as the experiment re 
mains untested. ‘‘We do not know,” says a great 
modern writer, ‘‘ what the common people will respond 
to, because we have never tried. Those who are most 


familiar with them are those who are least hopeless of 


such a change.” 

All these are mitigations. They are attempts to 
deal with a patient when the disease is far advanced, 
These are not so hopeful. They can never be so hopeful 
as the fundamental effort at prevention. The proper 
feeding of children, the training of boys and girls and 
their redemption from the crudest forms of unskilled 
labour ; the offer to the countryman of a chance for 
advancement in his own home, instead of the dead 
apathy of the village contrasted with the golden hope 
of the city. All these are larger questions in the great 
work of reform which confronts this century and nation. 
Meantime, however, the problem of direct mitiga- 
tion remains. No Government calling itself Liberal 
can refuse to face it. Experiment may be clearly 
acknowledged to be experiment, the possibility of 
failure freely recognised. Yet it is necessary to go 
forward, with such light as we can obtain, towards the 
day of better things. 





RUSSIA AND THE BRITISH FLEET. 
HE Russian crisis is as far as ever from a solu- 
tion, though each day sharpens the antagonism 
of the conflicting forces. The reaction, which on the 
morrow of the October constitution stirred up Jewish 
massacres as a counterblast, has adopted the same 
method by way of answer to the progress of the Duma. 
The massacre at Bielostok on June 14 seems traceable 
clearly to official instigation. Bielostok is a Lithuanian 
town with a large and prosperous Jewish community, 
a large population of Lithuanian Roman Catholics, 
and a much smaller population of Orthodox Russians. 
On June 14, provoked by a report of a Jewish outrage 
which was spread and confirmed by official agencies 
but has since been proved utterly groundless, the 
dregs of the Orthodox populace started an attempt 
to loot and massacre in the Jewish streets, which 
the co-operation of the police and Cossacks ren- 
dered successful. The usual incidents followed; many 
hundreds of Jews perished, the majority by bayonet 
or rifle wounds and the rest tortured and killed under 
circumstances of the coarsest and most revolting 
cruelty. The outbreak did not really end till a new 





force appeared on the scene in the shape of a commis- 
sion of members of the Duma hastily despatched to 
investigate the report on the spot. This unexpected 
intervention compelled the authorities to restore order, 
and at the same time exposed their previous complicity. 
However, the Government has promoted the Assistant 
Chief of Police, Sherematiev, who organised the 
massacre, and made the military commandant, 
General Bader, who supported it, Governor-General 
of Bielostok. 

Popular disorders of other kinds are increasing 
again over the Empire. The troops are mutinous in 
many places and fraternise more than formerly with 
the crowds, while the Duma has introduced a bill to 
ameliorate their conditions of life, But there are still 
only slender grounds for doubting the loyalty of the 
Guards regiments, which suffice to make the Government 
secure in St. Petersburg and its neighbourhood. The 
feeling of insecurity at the capital arises at the moment 
from fresh large strikes, and also from the fresh 
weakness of the Government’s credit, partly due to the 
effect of the massacres and disorders on foreign 
Opinion, partly to that of the deadlock between Duma 
and Government, and partly to the steady depletion of 
coffers filled by the last foreign loan. Meantime the 
Ministry and the Duma go their respective ways. M. 
Goremykin and his colleagues no longer appear within 
the assembly which has unanimously declared its want 
of confidence in them. They cannot restore order in 
the provinces, though they make clumsy attempts to 
follow up disturbances with punitive expeditions and 
summary executions. They have printed attacks on 
the Duma distributed officially in the army and else- 
where. They act as if they were, what indeed they 
avow themselves to be, an entirely irresponsible 
Ministry. On the other side the Duma continues its 
labours undaunted by the Tsar’s continuing to trust 
a Cabinet’ from whom the people’s representatives 
have withdrawn their confidence. Five bills of the 
utmost importance have been referred to drafting 
committees, some of which have already reported. 


The most discussed of them all, the _ pro- 
posed great Agrarian Bill, was referred to a 
Committee last Tuesday. Day after day for a 


month the Duma has discussed and threshed out the 
principles of these measures, each in its direction a 
charter of the new Russia that is trying to shape itself. 
Day after day with the eloquence and conviction of 
men who hold their lives in their hands the members 
of the would-be Parliament have spoken freely in the 
ears of a'l Russia the things which it was a crime to 
utter anywhere aloud before. The cramping rules 
which the Tsar published shortly before the Duma 
met seemed likely to enable the Ministry to prevent it 
from ever being a national platform ; but, for what- 
ever reason it may be, this fear has not been realised, 
and for a month it has reverberated the new ideas over 
the land. In this way quite new sections of the people 
are being won from their loyalty to the old régime; 
and as those brief weeks in 1905, during which there 
was real freedom of the Press, achieved the decisive 
conversion of the middle classes and the town popula- 
tions, so these weeks of the Duma’s activity are 
achieving that of the peasants. Through the peasant 
members of the Duma, whose ability and whose open- 
ness to progressive ideas are among the surprises of 
the new experiment, the reform movement has for the 
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first time been brought into quite first-hand and organic 
relationship with the demands of the peasantry ; and 
the new Agrarian Bill, whose principles the Duma has 
accepted and the Government scorned, is a visible 
bond between the democratic idea and this largest class 
in the nation. The temper of the people is by nearly all 
witnesses acknowledged to have risen marvellously on 
behalf of its Parliament. There is no longer the 
doubtful wonder whether the Duma will be allowed to 
sit, but the outspoken popular determination, ‘‘ If they 
dissolve it, we will kill them all.” 

In this position two ultimate rival aims lie before 
the Duma. One is that of Professor Miliukov and 
the Constitutional Democrats. It is that the Duma 
should go on, as it does now, voicing the needs and 
rallying the sympathies of the nation, but keeping 
within the limits of legality and constitutionalism in the 
hope that as disorders increase the Tsar and the 
governing class may see that the only alternative to civil 
war is representative government, and may capitulate 
to the Duma accordingly. The other and more revo- 
lutionary view starts from the belief that the Tsar and 
the governing class will never capitulate and that civil 
war is inevitable, and it looks to the Duma, therefore, 
to rally and lead the nation in the actual struggle. It 
is obvious that hitherto adherents of both views have 
been able without much difficulty to co-operate in the 
Duma, but that eventually a choice must be made 
between them. It really rests with the Tsar to say 
which the choice shall be. 

Certainly it is unfortunate that at such a crisis, 
when liberty is fighting for its very life in Russia, when 
the Government, so far from representing the people, 
represents a minority whose despotism is skaken to its 
foundations, when, indeed, the country is on the verge 
of civil war, we should contemplate sending our fleet 
to Cronstadt to be féted as the guests of the Tsar. 
This ought not to be misunderstood. Weare all in 
favour of improving Anglo-Russian relations; we 
heartily welcome the impulse at the back of the pro- 
ject, and we acknowledge fully the diplomatic 
awkwardness inseparable from its abandonment. Stil] 
we look to diplomacy to find a means of abandoning 
it without giving offence. One cannot conceive its being 
jn any sense a success if itis carried out. It is only neces- 
sary to recall the kind of incidents which make such 
visits successes—the delight of the populace in displays 
of its Government's power, and the fraternisation of 
the rival crews under their officers’ auspices—and then 
to recall the temper of Russia and the temper of 
Cronstadt, with crews on the verge of mutiny 
and the people on the verge of _ rebellion 
against a Government whose moral authority is 
touching zero. It would be to the members 
and representatives of this Government that 
all our compliments would go. The hand which we 
proffered to the Russian nation would be seized as a 
a prop by the tottering Russian despotism—the despo- 
tism still red with the fresh blood of Bielostok. 
Nothing could make our welcome at Cronstadt a 
national demonstration; nothing could prevent its 
being a partisan one. Under the circumstances it will 


be far better to postpone the visit at the risk of 
awkwardness than carry it through with the certainty 
of failure. 

While, too, we admit the correctness of Sir 
Edward Grey’s reply about our making official repre- 





sentations to the Russian Government regarding the 
massacres of Jews, we hope that the Foreign Office will 
lose no opportunity open to it to enable the Tsar’s 
advisers to realise the disastrous impression produced 
by such monstrous barbarities on the public opinion of 
this country. 





CO-PARTNERSHIP IN HOUSING. 
HAT is known as co-partnership in housing has 
stood the test sufficiently long and well at 
Ealing, in the West of London, to justify its claim to be 
regarded as a valuable contribution to the problem it 
seeks to solve. When Mr. Henry Vivian, M.P., and a 
few bold spirits sought to extend the methods of the 
Tenant Co-operators, Limited, which have for eighteen 
years applied the co-operative principle to house letting, 
they had only £300 capital, but now, after five years’ 
working, the property belonging to the members amounts 
to no less than £44,000. This represents solid achieve- 
ment. ‘Too much of what goes by the name of social 
reform never reaches the point of adding to the actual 
wealth of the workers. If it does not, then it has failed, 
for so long as men do not possess anything they must 
be dependent on those who do. The Ealing Tenants, 
Limited, has not ushered in the millennium yet, but it 
has housed a number of people under the best of condi- 
tions and without the oppressive burden of landlordism. 
That is a distinct step onward. 

This successful experiment in the West of London 
is being repeated at Garden City. It was only in 
January of last year that the society was registered as the 
Garden City Tenants, Limited, and it has made splendid 
headway. Including a small one recently secured, there 
are four sites on which houses are to be erected, compris- 
ing in all some twenty-one acres, leased from the Garden 
City Company on favourable terms. On this extent of 
land the plans provide for 130 houses, about eighty of 
which are practically completed and many of them are 
occupied. It is hoped that by the end of this year the 
entire number will be finished and tenanted. The rents 
of the houses range from 4s. 6d. to 12s. per week, exclu- 
sive of rates, which are low. 

Beginning with £600, subscribed in the first instance, 
as in the case of Ealing, mainly by workmen, the society 
has now over £16,000 in paid-up shares and loans, held 
by 110 persons. The larger part of this capital has 
come from sympathisers outside the ranks of the working 
classes, but not a penny has been given in the form of 
philanthropy. Ample security has been offered, and the 
investment, while not likely to tempt the Stock Exchange 
gambler, is not subject to an undue amount of risk. In 
two years from the commencement of the society it will 
have brought into existence property worth £31,000, the 
value of which will be enhanced by the high type of occu- 
piers it is sure to attract. Bricks and mortar are rather 
prosaic things and do not lend themselves readily to 
platform perorations, but in this case they are a true 
measure of real social reform. For men to be really free 
they must possess something, and the industrial problem 
is largely a question of the distribution of property. 
Whatever scheme fails to endow the working classes with 
it must be counted useless to them. 

The distinguishing feature of co-partnership in hous- 
ing is that ownership is common, not individual. <A 
house obtained through a building society is a man’s 
own, to dispose of as he likes. It is his, and he has full 
control over it, but he has also to take all the risks attend- 
ing such property. If his employment leaves the district 
in which he resides his house may become a burden and 
even a serious loss to him. In the Garden City Tenants, 
Limited, he is entirely relieved of this individual respon- 
sibility for a particular house. He occupies a house at 
about the ordinary rent of the district, and any profit 
which accrues from the whole comes to him in proportion 
to the rent he pays, which is credited to him in shares 
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and not cash. Thus the question of rent is not what it is 
under landlordism. Common ownership gives the 
tenant member all that the undertaking yields, and 
whether it reaches him in the form of reduced rent or 
increased dividends is really only a detail. Perhaps it 
may be well to state the tenant’s position in the words of 
the chairman of the Garden City Tenants, Limited: 

(1) He gets a house at a rent which, if accommodation 
and other things are compared, is not higher and is pro- 
bably less than he would have to pay elsewhere. 

(2) He can invest in the society any savings he finds it 
possible to make out of his earnings, at 5 per cent. 

(3) Should values go up, he gets the benefit either by 
way of a dividend on his rent or by paying a rental which 
is below the market value, 

(4) He secures practically all surplus profit after the fixed 
charges have been met. 

(5) The tenants, as a whole, can relieve themselves of 
dependence on outside capital altogether by acquiring 
through investment or by accumulated capital the value of 
the property. 

(6) The capital for building his house is provided at a 
cheaper rate than it could be obtained on any other system 
that is commercially sound. 

The great advantage claimed for the scheme of the 
Garden City Tenants is that under it ownership by 
the working classes is freed from the hampering effects on 
the mobility of labour, which may be the result of it under 
any other system, whilst retaining the essential principle— 
possession. Mere tenancy, with its lack of interest 
in the property, is superseded by a system which 
combines the freedom of the occupier with the respon- 
sibility and gain of the owner. It meets the discontent 
of the man who is tired of paying rent for his house with- 
out ever securing it for himself and yet who hesitates to 
lock up his savings in bricks and mortar which may not 
be easily convertible into cash. 

That co-partnership in housing has a lease of life 
before it is evident from the support which it is receiving 
in various quarters. In addition to Ealing and Garden 
City, schemes are in operation at Leicester, Hindhead, 
Sevenoaks, and Bromley, whilst at Hampstead and Bourn- 
ville land is being taken for the purpose, and at Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Cardiff, Oldham, and Berkhamsted 
societies are likely to be formed. This solution of the 
housing problem is not put forward as a sovereign substi- 
tute for all others. For the moment, it has not gone 
down to the lowest strata, and probably it never will, but 
the present evil is not confined to the slum, though per- 
haps its heaviest burdens are borne there. There is 
much to be said for individual house-owning, and it is 
desirable that it should continue to be encouraged by co- 
operative and similar thrift agencies. No one takes so 
much care of a house as the owner, and, in spite of the 
admitted disadvantages both of buying and selling, thou- 
sands of workpeople are to-day better as citizens and in- 
dividuals for the purchase of their own houses. A share 
in a society owning houses does not give quite the same 
sense of possession as exclusive ownership. For that and 
other reasons the individual house-owner will continue to 
exist amongst the working classes and, in my opinion, his 
survival is all to the good. 

But the Garden City Tenants have more in view 
than simply the abolition of the rent system. They seek 
to introduce order and method in the laying out of estates, 
so that the social amenities of aggregate life may be uti- 
lised to the full for the common good. But the communal 
idea stops short of the domestic sphere. Thus there are 
greens and playing-fields provided, but not a common 
cookery or dining-room. The men and women at Garden 
City merely unite for convenience, not to establish a par- 
ticular rule of life or to propagate any economic or other 
doctrine. It is not in any sense communism, but just a 
plan to make the most of the money expended on houses, 
so that the largest possible share of reward shall go to 
those who create the wealth. It may be said that co 
partnership in housing has for its special function the 
economic utilisation of building estates, large or small, in 
order that the best results may be obtained at the least 
cost to the individual. 





Though these schemes are dependent to some consider- 
able extent on financial assistance from the outside, it is 
quite untrue to say that they are beyond the scope of 
artisans. A certain school of politicians always speak as 
though a margin of saving was impossible for all the 
wage-earners, but it is not true. That there are vast 
numbers in this condition no one will deny, but that is no 
reason why equally plain facts as to other sections of the 
working classes should not be admitted. The answer to 
those who say that artisans cannot find money for these 
enterprises is the accomplished fact, as witness the accu- 
mulated wealth of the co-partnership societies of Ketter- 
ing and Leicester and the investments of the operatives of 
Lancashire and elsewhere. The question is one of men 
rather than of money. Given the right stamp of mem- 
ber, and the financial difficulry can be overcome. Apart 
from sympathetic sources—probably never so extensive as 
now—the security which joint ownership in house pro 
perty offers cannot fail to attract ordinary capital. 

It is too early yet to pass final judgment on schemes 
like the Garden City Tenants. They are only still in the 
making, but the fundamental principles on which they 
are based can be examined. These are simple enough. 
Starting from a rooted obiection to landlordism, it is 
sought to escape the evil by means of collective owner- 
ship, which gives the tenant a larger interest than that 
of a mere occupier, but deprives him of the absolute 
authority of the individual owner. By this method it is 
possible to organise a community and not simply to dis- 
tribute property amongst a number of people. At Garden 
City the scheme is succeeding beyond the expectations of 
its promoters. It may be argued that Garden City does 
not permit of a test experiment being tried. But this is 
only partially true. Co-partnership in housing embodies 
the same principles wherever put into operation, and the 
differing conditions will only affect details in carrying 
them out. As a contribution to the housing problem, 
the efforts of the Garden City Tenants is useful in the 
example it gives of order and method in building houses 
and the opportunity it affords for the investment of work- 
ing class capital in housing undertakings. To the indivi- 
dual it means improved dwellings with social amenities, 
and rent becomes part of the machinery of profit and 
loss. To the public it is valuable as setting a high stan- 
dard of social endeavour, thereby acting as an incentive 
to those around. This, at any rate, can be safely said of 
co-partnership in housing. It is one of the factors which 
will make for a solution of the problem so closely asso- 


ciated with the national welfare. 
F. MADDISON. 





THE PACK. 


T’S only,” said H., “when men run in packs that 
they lose their sense of decency. At least that’s 
my experience. Individual man—I’m rot speaking of 
savages—is more given to generosity than meanness, 
rarely brutal, inclines in fact to be a gentleman. It’s 
when you add three or four more to him that his sense of 
decency, his sense of personal responsibility, his personal 
standard, go by the board. I am not at all sure that he 
does not become the victim of an infectious fever. Some- 
thing physical takes place, at all events. I happen to be 
a trustee, with three others, and we do a deal of cheese- 
paring in the year, which as private individuals we should 
never dream of.” 

“That’s hardly a fair example,” said D., “ but on the 
whole, I quite agree. Single man is not an angel, collec- 
tive man is a brute.” 

The discussion was carried on for several minutes, 
and then P., who had not yet spoken, said: “ They say a 
pinch of illustration is worth a pound of argument. When 
I was at the ’Varsity there was a man at the same college 
with me called Chalkcroft, the son of a legal luminary, a 
perfectly harmless, well-mannered individual, who had the 
misfortune to be a Radical, some even thought him a 
Socialist—anyway, he wore a turn-down collar, a green 
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tie, took part in Union debates on the shady side and no 
part in college festivities. He was, in fact, a “smug,” 
a man, as you know, who, through some accident of his 
early environment, incomprehensibly fails to adopt the 
proper view of life. He was never drunk, not even plea- 
santly so, played no games connected with a ball, was be- 
lieved to be afraid of a horse or a woman, took his exer- 
cise in long walks with a man from another college, or 
solitarily in a skiff upon the river; he also read books, 
and was prepared to discuss abstract propositions. Thus 
in one way or other ke disgusted almost every self-re- 
specting undergraduate. Don't imagine, of course, that 
his case was unusual ; we had many such at M in 
my time ; but about this Chalkcroft there was an unjustifi- 
able composure, a quiet sarcasm, which made him con- 
spicuously intolerable. He was thought to be a “ bit above 
himself,” or, rather, he did not seem conscious, as any 
proper “smug” should, that he was a bit below his 
fellows; on the contrary, his figure, which was slim and 
slightly stooping, passed in and ‘about college with serene 
assurance ; his pale face with its traces of reprehensible 
whisker, wore a faint smile above his detested green tie; 

besides, he showed no signs of that poverty which is, of 
course, some justification to “smugs” for their lack of 
conformity. And as a matter of fact, he was mot poor, 
but had some of the best rooms in college, which was an 
added grievance against him. “For these reasons, then,” 
went on P., “it was decided one evening to try him. This 
salutary custom had originated i in the mind of a third year 
man named Jefferies, a dark person with a kind of 
elephant-like unwieldiness in his nose and walk, a biting, 
witty tongue, and very small eyes with a lecherous ex- 
pression. He is now Lord Something or other, in the 
peerage of Ireland. This gentleman in his cups had quite 
a pretty malice, and a sense of the dignity of the law. 
Wandering of a night in the quadrangles, he never had 
any difficulty in gathering a troop of fellows in search of 
distraction, or animated by public and other spirits, and, 
with them whooping and crowing at his heels, it was his 
beneficial practice to enter the rooms of any person, who 
for good and sufficient reasons merited trial, and there- 
upon to conduct the same with all the ceremony due to the 
dispensation of British justice. I had attended one of 
these trials before, on a chuckle-headed youth whose 
buffoonery was really offensive. The ceremony was 
funny enough, nor did the youth seem to mind, grinning 
from ear to ear, and ejaculating continually, ‘Oh! I say, 
Jefferies!’ 

“ The occasion of which I am going to speak now was 
a different sort of affair altogether. We found the man 
Chalkcroft at home reading before the fire by the light of 
three candles. The room was panelled in black oak, and 
the vellow candle flames barely lit up the darkness as we 
came whooping in. 

“*Chalkcroft,’ said Jefferies, ‘we are going to try 
you.’ Chalkcroft stood up and looked at us. He was 
in a Norfolk jacket, with his customary green tie, and his 
face was pale. 

“He answered: ‘Yes, Jefferies? You forgot to 
knock.’ 

“Jefferies put out his finger and thumb and delicately 
plucked Chalkcroft’s tie from out of his waistcoat. 

“* You wear a green tie, sir,’ he said. 

“ Chalkcroft went the colour of the ashes in the grate, 
then slowly a white-hot glow came into his cheeks. 

‘Don’t look at me, sir,’ said Jefferies; ‘look at the 
jury!” and he waved his hand at us. ‘ We are going to 
try vou for——’ He specified an incident of a scabrous 
character which served as the charge on all such humorous 
occasions, and was likely to be peculiarly offensive to 
‘smugs,’ who are usually, as you know, what is called 
‘ pi.’ 

“ We yelped, guffawed, and settled ourselves in chairs ; 
Jefferies perched himself on a table and slowly swung his 
thin legs, he always wore very tight trousers; his little 
black eyes gleamed greedily above his unwieldy nose. 
Chalkcroft remained standing before him. 








“Tt was then,” pursued P., “that I had my first qualm. 
The fellow stood so still and pale and unmoved ; his eyes 
rested on me, and, when I tried to stare back, passed on 
quiet and contemptuous. I looked round, and I remember 
thinking: ‘ Why are we all here—we are not a bit the 
sort of men to do this sort of thing?” And really we were 
not. With the exception of Jefferies, who was, no doubt, 
inhabited by a devil, and one Anderson, a little man in 
a long coat, with a red nose and very long arms, always 
half-drunk—a sort of desperate character, and long since, 
of course, a schoolmaster—there wasn’t one of us who, 
left to himself, would have entered another man’s rooms 
unbidden (however unpopular he might be, however much 
of a ‘smug ’), and insulted him to his face. There was 
Beal, a very fair, rather good-looking man, with bowed 
legs and no expression to speak of, known as Boshy Beal. 
Dunsdale, a heavy, long-faced, freckled person, prominent 
in everv college disturbance, but with a reputation for 
respectability; Horden (called Jos), a big, clean-cut 
Kentish man with nice eyes, and fists like hammers; 
Stickland, fussy, with mild habits; Sevenoax, now in the 
House of Lords; little Holingbroke, the cox; and my old 
schoolfellow, Fosdyke, whose dignity even then would 
certainly have forbidden his presence had he not pre- 
viously dined. Thus, as you see, we were all or nearly all 
from the ‘best’ schools in the country, in the ‘ best’ set 
at M , and naturally as individuals quite—oh! quite— 
incapable of an ungentlemanlike act. 

‘ Jefferies appointed Anderson gaoler, Dunsdale Public 
Prosecutor, no one counsel for the defence, the rest of us 
jury, himself judge, and opened the trial. He was, as 
I have said, a witty young man, and dangling his legs, 
fastening his malevolent black eyes on Chalkcroft, he 
usurped the functions of us all. The rature of the charge 
precludes me from recounting to you the details of the 
trial, and, in fact, I have forgotten them, but as if he 
were standing here before us, I remember, in the dim 
glow of those three candles, Chalkcroft’s pale, unmoved, 
ironic face; his unvarying, ‘ Yes, Jefferies '; his one re- 
monstrance: ‘Are you a gentleman, jefferies?’ and our 
insane laughter at the answer: ‘ No, sir, a by-our-Lady 
judge.’ As if he were standing here before us I re 
member the expression on his face at the question: ‘ Pri- 
soner, are you guilty—yes or no?’ the long pause, the 
slow, sarcastic: ‘As you like, Jefferies.’ As though he 
were standing here before us I remember his calm and 
his contempt. He was sentenced to drink a tumbler of 
his own port without stopping; whether the sentence was 
carried out I cannot tell you; for with one or two more I 
slipped away. 

“The next morning I had such a sense of discomfort 
that I could not rest till I had sent Chalkcroft a letter of 
apology. I caught sight of him in the afternoon walking 
across the quad. with his usual pale assurance, and in the 
evening I received his answer. It contained, at the end, 
this sentence: ‘I fee] sure you would not have come if it 
hadn’t been for the others.’ It has occurred to me since 
that he may have said the same thing to us all—for any- 
thing I know we may all of us have written.” 

There was a silence. Then H. said: “The Pack! 
Ah! What second-hand devil is it that gets into us when 
we run in packs?” 





Joun Gatswortny. 





MORE CRICKET PROBLEMS.* 


ODERATION is a leading characteristic of this 

book, which, like the others of the series, pro- 

fesses to be a complete commentary on the game. How 
far it is justified in making that claim may be gathered 
from the fact that it contains not only chapters on the 
history, theory, and practice of the game but also discus- 
sions of cricket problems and two appendices, the first 
containing the laws of the game and the second a glossary 





* THE CoMPLETE CRICKETER. By Albert E. Knight. London: 
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of technical terms complete enough to enable one to read 
a modern report of a cricket match in a sporting paper. 

The chapter on the history of the game is perhaps 

longer than its importance would seem to justify, for 
really, after all, it is of but little use to speculate on 
the exact relation between the forerumners of cricket and 
the modern game, and, where the derivation of the word 
itself is wrapped in mystery and forms the subject of so 
much dispute, it seems but waste of time to enumerate 
the various theories held. 
But the instructions given to the learner for acquir- 
ing the game are valuable, well thought out, and clearly 
put. It is true, as Mr. Knight says, that “neither books 
nor coaches can teach you the secret of batting,” but it is 
no less true that both books and coaches are valuable 
assistants to those who have the power and will to 
become good cricketers. Much, too, may be learned by 
watching good players, and that is one of the points 
which may well be urged in favour of the much-abused 
spectator. So many of those who lift their voice against 
“athleticism,” as they call it, point the finger of scorn at 
the crowds who spend their day in idleness, and cite them 
as one of the evils of moderm games. Now, there are 
two things to be said in the spectator’s favour; one is 
that, if himself a player, he can learn much from seeing 
others play, and the other is that watching cricket is a 
genuine rest and change to the brain-wearied or physi- 
cally-wearied worker, which is of infinitely more benefit 
to him than many other kinds of relaxation, and it costs 
him sixpence. There is something constantly going on 
to engage his attention and keep his mind off the worries 
and problems of business, fresh air to fill his lungs and 
sun to dissipate the gloom of toil. Moreover, the death 
of the habit of betting on cricket, resulting partly doubt- 
less from the proverbial uncertainty of the game and 
partly also from the fact that the game is good enough 
both to play and to watch for its own sake, without hope 
of making money by it, has purified the atmosphere for 
the spectator, and it is hard to see how he can derive 
anything but good from spending his holiday in watching 
cricket. But the problem of “athleticism” is one of 
those with which the book deals in the sanest possible 
way, and we would strongly recommend the last three 
pages of the book to the notice of those who, unhappily 
for themselves, can neither appreciate the good which all 
games, and more especially cricket, do, nor allow others 
to reap unrebuked the benefits of “the dexterous move- 
ments, the rapid swings, the paces of the run, the knocks 
so gladly borne, the local comradeship, and _fellow- 
feeling manifested.” 

But Mr. Knight is on more difficult ground when 
hz discusses the question which has of late years been 
brought rather prominently forward by certain writers on 
cricket—namely, the amateur status. It ought first to be 
premised that the whole agitation on this vexed question 
springs from the writings of one or two doubtless well- 
meaning people whose object appears to be to cleanse the 
amateur reputation from any stain of playing under false 
colours. It has, however, had the unfortunate result of 
infaming the minds of the professionals against the 
amateurs, on the supposition that the latter, while main- 
taining a distinction in various external respects, is in 
reality in receipt of pay as much as the professional is. 
Now, it is impossible in the case of statements entirely 
vague and unsubstantiated by facts to meet them with a 
satisfactory denial, but it is quite certain that, while there 
may be an occasional pseudo-amateur, the vast majority 
of amateurs are genuine unpaid cricketers, and have never 
received a penny to play the game. They play cricket 
for cricket’s sake, because thev love the game, and it 
gives them what they want—fresh air, relaxation from 
work, and plenty of healthy exercise. In most cases 
they incur no expense in playing, but they do not receive 
money for playing, a very real difference as affecting both 
the spirit with which they play and the enjoyment they 
derive from the game. They play only when they can 





spare the time from the serious work of life; they do not 
play for a living. 

Hence the statements of Mr. Knight that : 

‘““Many an ‘amateur’ so termed, playing in county 
cricket, is more heavily remunerated than an accredited 
professional player. The distinction had once a valid 
foundation, based essentially upon differences of wealth 
and social station. The reason for that distinction has 
quite disappeared.” 


And that— 

“The ‘amateur’ has at least for one year, and often 
for more (written agreements cover these purely business 
transactions), an assured income,” 

seem to require substantiation in addition to the bare 
recital of the accusation. Granted the premises, however, 
the conclusion drawn, namely, that all cricketers should 
become professionals, would be logical enough. But it 
will be a bad day for cricket when it ceases to be played 
by some at least for the love of the game. 

Less difficult are the other points which are dealt 
with in the concluding chapter—namely, the classification 
of counties, county qualification, the county champion- 
ship, artificial wickets, and the drawn game. In reference 
to the last subject, Mr. Knight’s reasoning is in refreshing 
contrast to the excited howlings of certain dealers in 
sensation who flood the sporting Press: 

“It is possible,” the says, “to attach far too much 
importance to the finish or definite decision of a match 
simply as a finish. Many a drawn game evokes a magni- 
ficent effort to evade defeat, and calls forth from the 
weaker side a standard of the game which else it were 
impossible to achieve.” 

This is quite true, and the artificial aids proposed 
during the last year or two to benefit the bowler, “en- 
courage the bowler the wrong way.” The secret of avoid- 
ing drawn games lies in improved fielding and bowling, as 
the Australians have ‘taught us. It is seldom that a large 
individual score is made which might not have been ter- 
minated earlier if the first chance offered had been taken ; 
and the necessity for better bowling, a more highly deve- 
loped swerve or break, a greater command of length and 
pace, become ever more apparent as wickets improve ; 
and the secret is practice. 

Rosert N. Douc as. 





TEARS, IDLE TEARS. 
“COLONEL NEWCOME” AT HIS MAJESTY’S. 


HANKS to the acting of Mr. Tree, one’s emotions 
TT are engaged in some way or other nearly all the 
time this long play takes to come to an end. I suppose 
an amiably pompous, chivalrous, and finally broken old 
man, with a stiff-mannered dignity and a soft heart, is 
fairly easy to act consistently—the appeal such a part 
makes is so very direct; but Mr. Tree acted with occa- 
sional gestures of delicacy and fitness, which raised 
his performance above the usual pathos of tottering knees 
and quavering voice. It is no use attempting to describe 
these occasions, or to analyse the causes of a second’s 
success. For instance, I suppose the emotional state of 
Colonel Newcome, when he receives the news of his bank- 
ruptcy, the precise degree to which he feels the shock, 
expects it and rises above it, is partly suggested by the 
slowness and deliberation with which he fingers the letter 
breaking the news; you cannot define this, but you can 
feel when it is done exactly right. Mr. Tree’s acting 
always astonishes me as a mixture of cheap effects and 
gleams of insight which make me feel he is after all the 
most imaginative of living actors. In the scene 
between Colonel Newcome and his old nurse, who 
hearing that he has been ruined comes to return to him 
some little presents of value which he had given her in 
his prosperity, the pathos of the situation is pretty 
obvious, and any actor could bring it out. Then, too, 
the sentiment of the nurse still thinking of him as the 
child she brought up, “you always were an obstinate 
boy,” etc.—there is nothing remarkable in that. But 
what was remarkable in this scene between the two old 
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people was the way in which their gestures expressed the 
comfort it was to be near each other, and still more the 
kind of unconsciousness with which they caressed each 
other, as though the vagueness of old age had recreated 
in them the instinctiveness of childish affection. Only 
an imaginative actor could have given the scene that 
beauty. On the other hand, the meeting between Colonel 
Newcome and his long-lost love, Mme. de Florac, was 
very different, and no repeating of “ Toujours” and “ If 
we love those we lose, we shall surely not lose those we 
love,” nor reverent bending over her hand, nor solemn 
forehead kiss, made it seem of much significance. Why 
was Miss Marion Terry made up as a blooming woman of 
forty instead of as an old woman? Presumably because 
it was thought that if she was pretty and youngish the 
audience would feel the sentiment more. As a matter of 
fact, her youth destroyed the sentiment. 

The contrast between such a success and such a failure 
seems to me typical of Mr. Tree’s merits and faults as an 
actor. When the sentiment of his part is really fine he 
succeeds with an ease and completeness, which, owing to 
the absence of all emphasis, seems often to escape the 
notice of critics; but when the sentiment is crude or 
cheap, instead of redeeming it by ingenious delicacy of 
interpretation, he intensifies its crudeness by utterly 
abandoning himself to it. Just as Dickens is a great 
novelist when he is describing the subtle sentiment of 
David Copperfield’s relation to Steerforth, but not ‘n 
describing his relation to Agnes, so Mr. Tree (to com- 
pare them in this one respect) fails in the obvious and 
triumphs in unforseen opportunities. But he will insist 
on choosing plays like Nero and Colonel Newcome, which, 
while offering few such opportunities, afford boundless 
scope for indulgence in cheap appeals. 

The difference of opinion as to what is depressing is 
a dismal fact. To some a play like Colonel Newcome is 
too deliciously sad to be so described ; to others it is far 
more depressing than a play like The Wild Duck—by-the- 
bye, what a'magnificent success Mr. Tree would make of 
Hialma-Ekdal ! 

Both have sad endings; but the latter gives vou 
something to think about. You may come to the con- 
clusion that it represents a distorted or dismal view of 
life; but it is a view presented with force. There is a 
strong mind behind it, against which you can charge, if 
you are not convinced. But there is nothing behind 
Colonel Newcome. You sit in front of it for three hours, 
interested only so far as Mr. Tree’s vivid acting of a 
weak, tender, bewildered old man, tottering through 
disasters to a pauper’s grave, succeeds in working in you 
the handle of the pump of tears. It is all pathos from 
beginning to end. It is to the pathetic emotion that 
Colonel Newcome appeals in the first act when he 
quavers out his old-fashioned song before young men, 
who are laughing at him in their sleeves. In the second 
act it is the pathos of a chivalrous-minded old man, who, 
because he has all his life thought it became a Christian 
gentleman to presuppose the best motive, is worsted by 
worldly people, who know what they want and have a 
sharp contempt for those who treat them as though they 
were better than they are. In the third act it is the 
pathos of an honourable old man who has been hood- 
winked by financial rascals; in the fourth it is the pathos 
of helplessness of patience and gentle dignity against a 
bullying virago ; in the fifth it is the pathos of the death 
of the kind, simple, old man surrounded by loving friends. 

In the novel, of course, all this sentiment is spread 
out over a big book, of which one of the great merits is 
the wide panorama of the goings on of life it presents to 
the reader. It is a very large picture; but the play- 
wright has simply picked out one strain of sentiment 
which runs through the book and served it up alone. 
Now, the soul of pathos is brevity, and, above all other 
emotions, it requires relief. Humorists are apt to give 
us too much of it, because the method of humour is the 
exact opposite, namely, to go on piling up the effect. On 
the stage in particular, when the whole scene is before 








one at once, the only really effective pathos is the word or 
action that touches you in an instant. Then the very 
fact that the next moment you are made to feel another 
emotion or to follow another interest seems to make that 
touch a deeper experience. But to go on and on revelling 
in the pathetic either disgusts or debilitates. Pathos is 
a dainty pleasure, and, therefore, more than coarser 
satisfactions, if it is sought for its pleasure alone and not 
for its significance it degenerates into feebleness. The 
pathos of Colonel Newcome at its best does not seem to 
me of the finest kind. It is the pathos of the helplessness 
of goodness. The bitter sweet of its victories are more 
worth contemplating. Only tragedies of strength can 
inspire a tenderness free from the taint of patronage. 

It was curious to observe that the scene, which in 
the play stood for the whole sordid story of the Old Cam- 
paigner’s nagging the Colonel to death, struck the 
audience as mainly comic. The screeches of a vulgar 
virago always appeal to a large part of an English 
audience as funny. I suppose they recall familiar expe- 
riences, which, except to the sensitive, are not very ter- 
rible or difficult to deal with. Mrs. Tree as Mrs. Mackenzie 
was got up to look exactly like a Thackeray illus- 
tration. During prosperity she seemed to me to over-act 
the simpering and cajolery; but in her bedraggled state 
she was properly venomous and repellent. In the book 
“the Old Campaigner” is a figure for sarcastic lashes; in 
a play the only chance of making her dramatic was to 
allow her rather more rope to hang herself. 

DESMOND MacCarTHY. 





NEW ENGLISH AND OTHER ARTISTS. 


HE New English Art Club is holding its thirty- 
sixth exhibition at the Galleries in Dering-yard, 
New Bond-street. Its merit, on the whole, is rather 
above the average. There seem to be less deliberate 
striving after eccentricity and more of an honest attempt 
to paraphrase nature without distorting her. There are 
exceptions, of course, and disappointments ; but no modern 
exhibition is without the latter, and here they are not 
obtrusive. Non-members contribute something towards 
the success oi this show, but not too much. Mr. J. E. 
Blanche sends a large picture of a girl, entitled “ The 
White Tam-o-Shanter,” a scheme of white and drab, 
keyed by a note of blue in the collar of the dress. It 
is a lesson in economy of method, maive and neat in its 
way, but by no means a master-work in relation to the 
canvases around it. An attractive but inconsiderable genre 
picture, entitled “ The Painter” comes from Mr. F. H. S. 
Shepherd, and this, together with Mrs. W. Fagan’s “ Tell- 
Tale Wing” and M. Blanche’s sketch portrait of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, are about all the outside works that call 
for notice. Mr. Sargent, of course, is a member of the 
club. He sends five works of minor importance, including 
a couple of vivid Eastern studies and a dexterous arrange- 
ment in light and shade, dealing with a stage episode and 
entitled “ Behind the Curtain.” 

Such strength, therefore, as the exhibition possesses 
is practically provided by its own members, which is 
entirely a satisfactory state of affairs. In portraiture the 
principal feature is Mr. Wilson Steer’s “Portrait of the 
Artist,” which he has done for the Uffizi Gallery, 
Florence. It is an excellent picture, characterised by 
a reticence not always found in examples produced for 
a less important purpose. The fruition of the artist’s 
experiments in the painting of light is realised far more 
clearly here than it is, say, in the curiously inadequate 
landscape, “Chepstow Castle.” His “Music Room,” 
again, has charm. The room, with its girl figures, is 
full of interior daylight, and the prevailing colour notes 
of rose, amber, and greenish grey, combine in a satisfying 
harmony. But the method is restless, and the quality of 
paint insistently furry. One never seems to get really 
away from it. Passages of fine craftsmenship distinguish 
Mr. A. E. John’s portraits of Sir John Brunner and E. K. 
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Muspratt, Esq., the hair and beard in both being note- 
worthy for sensitive execution. The flesh colour, how- 
ever, is a little morbid, and in the latter the task of deal- 
ing with a magenta-coloured robe appears to have dis- 
turbed the modelling of the face. One may assume that 
the painter’s intention was to produce an appearance of 
flexibility in the skin, but the actual effect comes 
perilously near to suggesting dissolution. Mr. L. A. 
Harrison’s anonymous female portrait studies may be 
noted for a vigour and sparkle that promise a more 
finished artistry in the future. Mr. Gerard Chowne shows 
a portrait of “My Mother,” a trifle tremulous in the 
handling, but instinct with refined feeling, and Mr. Francis 
Dodd’s “The Painters Father” is also commendable. 
Among the most interesting of the subject pictures is Mr. 
W. W. Russell’s “The Sculptor’s Studio.” Statues in 
shadow occupy the two wings of the immediate fore- 
ground, and beyond these is seen the brightly-lighted 
studio, with the blue-smocked artist at work on a figure 
in the centre. The relative tones of the whites in the 
statuary are excellently observed, and the vibrant sunlight 
in the room makes itself felt. An arrangement in whites 
is apparently the motive underlying Mr. Albert Rothen- 
stein's “Linen Markers,” the symphony _ including 
notes of grey, green, and drab. This rtist’s 
style is quite individual. He delineates his figures 
so cleanly as to make them appear a little hard 
in outline, but his colour is invariably cool and 
sweet, and he has a strong instinct for well-balanced 
design. Mr. W. Rothenstein’s “Jews Mourning in the 
Synagogue” is also a good example of his serious and 
painstaking art. The landscape department is the 
weakest—mainly, I think, because the greater part of it 
is furnished by painters who are by instinct and training 
painters of the figure. Study in the latter subject may 
help an artist to design and construct a landscape, but it 
will not make him a good landscape painter. The true 
landscape sense which realises outdoor nature as Con- 
stable realised it is an artistic treasure not found in every 
accomplished painter’s collection, nor can the cleverest 
designer or the most efficient colourist contrive a satisfac- 
tory substitute. Here Mr. J. L. Henry’s “ Autumn on 
the Ure,” a blithe, green landscape, is almost alone in 
not showing itself impregnated with the air of having been 
made up from the latest studio recipes. I am speaking, 
of course, of the oil-paintings. In the water-colour sec- 
tion there are six posthumous drawings by Mr. Brabazon, 
which are the spirit itself of landscape; however, these 
can be left to speak for themselves. 
* o * * 


There are one or two interesting painters to be 
studied at the Friday Club’s little exhibition in Clifford’s 
Inn Hall. This club is an association of artists and 
amateurs, whose aims have something in common with 
those of the New English Art Club and whose member- 
ship roll includes one or two painters belonging to the 
latter body; but the outside leavening and the attention 
paid to the applied arts give a distinct individuality to the 
younger _ institution. Mr. Neville Lytton’s portrait 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw as “ The Modern Innocent” is one 
of the attractions here, both on account of its humour and 
its clever adaptation of the Velasquez manner. Mr. 
Lytton’s own manner is best shown in the portraits of the 
Countess of Lytton and Miss Napier, in which he 
appears to have advanced a stage since his one-man show 
of last year. His work was then distinctly Pre-Raphaelite. 
It is now eighteenth century, with, in the latter of these 
two canvases, a strong predilection in favour of Gains- 
borough. By and by he will, no doubt, find himself, for he 
already shows a great command of the medium, and there 
are passages in the above works that bespeak a high order 
of talent. Other promising artists, whose names are less 
familiar, are Miss Vanessa Stephen and Mr. C. L. Colyn 
Thomson. In the former’s “ Portrait of A. L. Stephen” 
there is sure modelling, while the simple and reticent 
scheme of colour could scarcely be bettered. Mr. Thom- 
son’s “ The Blue Fan,” reminiscent as it is of Mr. George 





Henry, contains skilful management of the shaded brow 
and eyes of a young girl, and the same painter's heroic 
landscape, “Stirling Castle,” has a sort of lyrical senti- 
ment and a not incomplete sense of design. But his 
study of “The Deposition” should not have been ex- 
hibited. The New English Art Club is represented by 
Messrs. Roger Fry and A. W. Rich. Mr. Fry adheres to 
his Italianate vision of English landscape in his “ Shilling- 
ley Park”; he has also a rather charming water-colour 
drawing of “ St. John’s, Oxford,” a little lifeless in colour, 
like most of his work, but sensitive and harmonious. The 
drawings of Mr. Rich are interesting to compare with 
those of Turner and Girtin on the opposite side of the 
room, for the artist works very much in Girtin’s vein, 
except where—as in the “On the Adur”—he develops a 
desire for the surging atmosphere and broad impressionism 
of David Cox. Nine “old masters” have been loaned to 
the exhibition, and a harpsichord decorated by Mrs. Fry, 
some modern book illumination, and bindings both old 
and new, represent the club’s interest in the applied arts. 
F. J. M. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 


By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
LonpDoN, THURSDAY. 


HE Education Bill and its chief exponent and 
defender have been ploughing through rather 
tough, ungracious soil during the last week. All the 
difficulties attending its elaborate machinery and 
methods appear as soon as we approach Clauses III. 
and IV. And there has been a rather considerable 
divergence from the original scheme of the draughts- 
men. They framed the bill on the principle of option by 
the local authorities. This principle has largely been 
exchanged for that of fixed control by the Board of 
Education. Not avery workable plan; not easy to 
reconcile with our free system of local government. 
Then comes the conflict of view between the Church and 
Nonconformity. Both forces fear the operation of the 
Bill. It is very uncertain. A change one way would 
turn it into a strongly anti-denominational measure. On 
the other hand a comparatively slight modification 
makes it a scheme for the furtherance, or at least the 
preservation, of denominationalism. How hard to steer a 
course between such a ferocious Scylla and such a 
menacing Charybdis ! 
* * * * . 
Necessarily Mr. Birrell is not always able to keep 
his helm absolutely true. Concessions are inevitable, 
whatever Mr. Hirst Hollowell may think, if the 
Billis to pass. We all have our minds fixed for the 
moment on the struggle in the House of Commons, 
forgetting the House of Lords, with its unfettered 
powers of ranging through the whole Bill and subtly 
reversing its machinery without seeming to alter its 
direction. What a difficulty there! How easy fora 
hostile power to give the measure an aspect quite un- 
acceptable to the majority which supports the Govern- 
ment and yet not so crudely repellent to it as to fur- 
nish a fair, broad ground for an appeal to the country. 
On the whole, it seems to be right to be moderate and 
placable in Committee and to give the Opposition the 
least possible excuse for uncompromising tactics. This 
is the line which Mr. Birrell pursues. 
- * * * * 

But he has a clever, not at all scrupulous, oppo- 
nent in Mr. Balfour, who, during the last week or so, 
has been at his best and has been cleverly backed by 
Mr. Wyndham. I am sure they aim at wrecking the 
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Bill. They take advantage of Mr. Birrell’s generosity 
of temper and readiness to remove any touch of un- 
fairness or harshness which their minute criticism dis- 
covers in it. On this mood Mr. Balfour plays very 
skilfully. He draws a statement from Mr. Birrell, 
criticises it, asks for another, gets it, finds or pretends 
to find the one declaration slightly inconsistent with the 
other, and then appeals to the conscience or the sense 
of truthfulness of the Minister, and on the next point 
begins the same game over again. This was his 
method last night over Mr. Birrell’s interpretation of 
the two days’ allowance for denominational teaching in 
the ordinary ex-voluntary school. The Minister for Edu- 
cation was no doubt right in saying that the drafting of 
the clause did mean to take account of the difficulty of 
giving the instruction to a large body of the scholars, 
and that in such cases it was thought advisable to 
leave a loophole, enabling one batch to be taught on 
one day and another on another. But this concession 
or liberal reading of the clause was expounded by Mr. 
Balfour to mean that the denomination was to be the 
judge of when and on what days the special instruction 
classes were to be held—that in fact the clergyman or 
his representatives were to have a general right of 
entry. This was most unfair, and it involved Mr. 
Birrell in a quarrel with his own following. The 
Minister could not allow such aninterpretation to pass, 
and on report I understand that a new and clearer rule 
of discipline is to be set up. Lack of time, indeed, has 
marred both the drafting of the bill and its discussion 
in the House, and the muddle of last night illustrated 
and enforced the criticism that some of us have passed 
on the scheme of closure—that it is inadequate for a 


discussion of the many open points of the measure. 
* * - + * 


Meanwhile, the attitude of the Nonconformists has 
heen somewhat perturbing to the Ministry. I think 
the mass of the great Dissenting world have been 
thoroughly moderate and reasonable. Clause IV. is not 
popular with them, and it is true to say that it was 
never formally accepted on their behalf. But, on the 
whole, they are willing to tolerate it, and if the 
teachers were excluded from giving the denominational 
instruction in the special facilities schools, would even 
accept a change toa mandatory form. But a section, 
led by Mr. Hollowell, is in something like revolt, and 
insists that the clause leaves the essential grievance 
set up by the bill of 1902—tests for State teachers, 
specially set apart, like the Levites, for certain religious 
purposes—intact. Logically it is possible to defend 
this position. If the entire Nonconformist forces are 
drawn into it, there is nothing for it but to accept a 
form of contracting out, leaving the entire voluntary 
system out of the field, in a position of slight inferiority 
to its State rival, so far as public aid is concerned, and 
surrendering State control. Does that better the posi- 
tion? That andthe certain failure of the bill are the 
alternatives to the acceptance of the Government’s plan. 
These are iron facts, and they must be held up, for we 
are in no small danger of forgetting them. 

_ * * * 


A good deal of pleasure is expressed on all sides 
at the choice of Canon Barnett for the vacant canonry 
of Westminster. It is the first important recognition 
of the Liberal school in Churchmanship which has been 
yielded since the appointment of the Bishop of Here- 
ford. The Low Churchmen have done a little better 





during the last few years, but on the whole the great 
High Church movement has swallowed them up even 
in the days when it isclearly beginning to decline. Yet 
what more distinguished names does the ‘Anglican 
Church or the last reign boast than those of F. D. 
Maurice, Kingsley, Stanley, Robertson of Brighton, 
and even, if we will draw our net a little wider, the 
great Arnold? This succession of enlightened 
men has not prevented the practical extinction 
of the school they represented under the reign 
of an indifferent, like Disraeli, and two great 
High Churchmen, Gladstone and Salisbury. To-day 
this same school is certainly notable for the 
number of scholars and critics it contains ; it stands 
for modernity in the Establishment, and yet it 
is passed coldly by, and the two great parties which 
are preparing between them to rend the Church in 
twain almost monopolise the positions of power and in- 
fluence. Perhaps there has been a useful side to this. 
The isolation of the Broad Church—z.e., the liberal— 
movement in the Establishment may prove to be its 
strength. But one cannot help hoping that under the 
new Government the forces of progress will once more 


begin to count. 
* . + o -_ 


I would have given much to witness the great duel 
of words and intellects between Jaurés and Clemenceau. 
The battle has long been impending. The two men 
were allies, in journalism and politics, during the 
Dreyfus and anti-clerical campaigns, and a wonderful 
pairthey made. Then came journalistic separation, and 
the Aurore and the Humanit¢é presently furnished pulpits 
from which contrasting gospels were preached. Cle- 
menceau is the typical Radical; yet the actual oppo- 
sition between him and Jaurés was not great, for 
the great Socialist leader is essentially an opportunist, 
and will not, I think, lead an uncompromising Socialist 
party on the lines of Bebel, with Marxian economics 
as its basis. But the conflict of temperaments is sharp. 
Clemenceau’s dry, clear intelligence and wonderful 
pen contrast with Jaurés’s more idealist temper and an 
eloquence so copious and rich in speech and in writing 
that it would be strange indeed ifits author were always 
perfectly understood or did not lay himself open to 
attack. Yet Jaurés was the Samson who upheld the 
pillars of the Bloc, and without him it would not have 
subsisted during the later period of the Combes Admi- 
nistration, while Clemenceau was on the whole a 
destructive and almost avowedly hostile force. Well, 
the parts are changed. Jaurés has gone a little nearer 
the Guesdists ; Clemenceau has changed criticism for 
action; and his extraordinary ability and verve re- 
appear in the unwonted character of the successful 
Minister and man of action. It is remarkable that he 
does so well, for whom has that terrible pen spared ? 
Yet it is gratifying to think that the greatest jour- 
nalist in Europe is also one of the most brilliant of 
administrators, the real head of one of the most powerful 


of existing Governments. 
* _ . * * 


Meanwhile, let us all second Mr. Stead in his 
admirable initiative in regard to the German editors. 
They represent some of the most distinguished 
publicists in Germany; they stand for all types of 
German political thought ; and we owe it to ourselves 
to show that the vulgar and insensate tone of a portion 
of the English Press is repelled by those who care for 
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civilisation, or all that is worth cultivating in it. 
Germany is to the responsible journalist what France 
is—a leader of the world’s thought about life, a source 
of much of the greatest, most consoling, and most 
inspiring literature and art in the world. Those of us 
who have taken no part in the quarrelsome diplomacy 
of the last few years can now express our sentiments 
with the greater freedom during the visit of our 
honoured guests. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 


S1rR,—The debate on the first reading and subsequent 
discussions have made it clear that an immense majority 
is in favour of the principle of public control and that the 
secular solution of our religious difficulties is barred. On 
the other hand, they seem to show that the Government 
has not yet fairly faced the practical contradiction between 
Clauses 4 and 7. We still require a frank answer to the 
question, “Are religious tests for teachers to be really 
abolished or no ?” 

At one moment we are assured that the teachers will 
henceforward be members of a civil service where, appoint- 
ment and promotion are by merit alone. At another we 
are assured that Clause 7 will not prevent the local 
authority from selecting teachers and head teachers with a 
view to their denominational fitness. At one time we are 
told that it is a fundamental principle of the bill to abolish 
tests and establish a single system of schools. At another 
we are told that it is the hope of the Government and the 
duty of the local authorities to keep the schools under 
Clause 4 as they now are. 

Nor can the issue well be burked. Parliament might 
for Parliamentary purposes enact two contradictory clauses. 
But the first headship of a Roman Catholic school that had 
to be filled up must scatter all doubts, and the Roman 
Catholics know it. They clearly recognise that open com- 
petition cannot give them Catholic teachers, and Catholic 
teachers they demand, and nothing less will satisfy them. 
They mean their teachers to be tested. If Clause 4 will 
secure them Catholic teachers they will accept it. It can- 
not secure Catholic teachers without involving tests. If it 
does not involve tests the Catholics will have none of it. 

In the case of Anglicans, the issue would have been 
far less clear. Anglican teachers are abundant; and 
though Anglicans would obviously have been asking for 
more than their fair share—viz., their full proportion of 
board schools headships, besides the exclusive right to 
Anglican schools—yet their number would have _ been 
large, shuffling comparatively easy, and the injustice and 
injury involved less manifest. But Clause 4 is not intended 
primarily for Anglicans. In spite of their priests, Anglican 
parents have always been ready to use the common 
schools. Clause 4 was introduced avowedly to meet the 
Roman Catholic objection to common teaching. Now 
Catholic schools and headships are numerous, and well- 
trained Catholic teachers are comparatively very rare. 
Catholics can only be promoted to Catholic schools by 
passing over numbers of other teachers, who, from the 
secular point of view, are better qualified. Unless Clause 4 
secures this it fails in its primary object. 

If religious tests are really to be abolished it can only 
be done by dropping Clause 4 altogether and extending 
Clause 3. Clause 3 may be extended so as to grant 
facilities on as many days as necessary. This is a small 
matter, and might be granted in any case. Also, the 
alternative of the last half-hour might well suit all parties— 
parents, priests, and schools—better than the first. 

The further extension of the same facilities under the 
same conditions to all schools would undeniably be a heavy 
price to pay, but, compared with Clause 4, the “moral and 
intellectual damage” would be slight. I quite admit that 
these facilities are usually opposed both to good education 
and to good religion. On the other hand, they would, I 
believe, be sparingly used after the first three months. 
They would remove some few genuine grievances, and 
their immediate concession would anticipate and prevent a 
long agitation, and not improbably ultimate defeat. For 
it cannot be too clearly realised that no distinction between 
board and voluntary schools can ultimately prevail when 
both have been merged into a single system. Hence it is 
doubly important that we should deal with the question on 
some intelligible and defensible principle—as a settlement, 
not as a bargain. The Board of Education may be 
controlled by Liberal ideas for many years to come; but 








sooner or later there will be a change, and it will be hard 
to show why Clauses 3 and 4, if they are good for ex- 
voluntary schools, are not good for ex-board schools, too. 

If we are really to abolish tests and establish a single 
system, I see no other way than this. But, of course, it 
will not satisfy those who mean to maintain denomina- 
tional schools. In the towns they will lose heavily, though 
at present they dissemble their hopes in Clause 4. Yet 
they would also gain not a little. In the country and in 
the board school districts they would be able to follow 
their children so far as the parents were willing, and, still 
more, each new public school would cease to be an attack 
on their privileges. But if this seems too heroic, if we are 
not prepared to pay the price of abolishing tests, let us 
face the fact fairly, and let us at least keep them clear of 
our public administration. The whole tone and efficiency 
of the public service depends on the feeling that though its 
justice be blind and indifferent, yet the scales are not 
weighted. Nothing could be more ridiculous, if it were 
not so disastrous, than the attempt of a public body to test 
its servants’ religion and faith. The more openly it was 
done the more ridiculous, the less openly the more 
disastrous would be the revolt. 

If tests are to be maintained let them be applied by 
those who believe in them. Allow the present managers to 
retain their schools on strict conditions. Require them to 
satisfy the local authority of their efficiency, and to pro- 
vide from bond-fide subscribers a fourth or a fifth of the 
cost. The exact fraction is not a matter of principle; nor 
does it honestly matter whether they take the money from 
rates or taxes. I prefer the former. It strengthens the 
position of the local authority, and it does not hinder the 
proper differentiation of functions between the local authority 
and the Board of Education. 

Professor Sadler has argued for this course on pure 
educational grounds. His opinion is very weighty; but I 
doubt whether the gain in diversity outweighs the loss and 
friction of rival systems, where progress and public sup- 
port are so precarious at best. Rather I console myself 
with the conviction that under strict conditions of efficiency 
and voluntary effort such schools would only exist where 
and so long as there was a real demand for them. The few 
schools which (like St. Peter’s, Wapping) have hitherto pre- 
ferred to maintain themselves rather than accept the 
nominal control of the Act of 1902 would profit largely. 
The public authority would be responsible for the adequate 
supply of alternative school-places for those who wished for 
them. The public system would really be a single system, 
where merit was the sole claim to advancement or appoint- 
ment. We should be quit of Clause 4, with its inevitable 
results—the pretence of a single system and of the abolition 
of tests; the degradation of a public administration, where 
illegal tests were, in fact, constantly connived at; the rival 
canvassing of parents, who know nothing of the schisms 
which divide their legislators ; warfare at elections, and far 
worse warfare in the schools; the promise of a renewed 
struggle and almost certain defeat whenever another party 
comes to power.—Yours, etc., G. L. BRUCE. 


StR,—As one who has often read with pleasure the dis- 
courses of Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, I shall be glad if you 
will permit me a word of criticism of his article in the last 
issue of The Speaker, entitled “Cross Currents in Educa- 
tion.” It not only savours uncomfortably of the “ superior 
person,” but appears to me to be both unfair and confused 
in its statement of the present position. 

Mr. Masterman says: “ The controversy has practically 
passed from the position of its four years’ struggle in the 
country. There the fight was for popular control—the 
public management of public moneys. The fight was 
settled at the General Election: And the contest 
has, therefore, passed on to a further stage,” etc., etc. 
Does Mr. Masterman really consider this anything like a 
fair description of the four years’ struggle in the country? 
If so, it only shows how much a clever man can miss. 
Throughout the controversy that has been raging since the 
passing of the Act of 1902 three great principles have 
always been kept to the front, as numberless resolutions 
at public meetings show. These three principles were 
public control, the abolition of religious tests for teachers, 
and no sectarian religious education; and the assumption 
that only one of these was before the country vitiates Mr. 
Masterman’s case at the very beginning. : 

i He further says that the position of the State teaching 

a religion which is acceptable to all as a basis for further 
development has proved impracticable, owing to 
the repudiation of this common basis by denominations 
numbering many millions of adherents.” But surely this 
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needs very serious qualification. What are these denomina- 
tions “numbering many millions of adherents” which have 
taken up any such position? A small handful of Roman 
Catholics possibly ; but certainly not the Church of Eng- 
land ; for “this common basis,” popularly known as simple 
Bible teaching of an undenominational character, has been 
eulogised in more or less eloquent terms by prelates and 
laymen of that Church, from the Archbishop of Canterbury 
downwards, and their spokesman in the House of Com- 
mons, the late Prime Minister, declared in so many words 
in the House that he would prefer that basis if he had to 
choose between it and Mr. Masterman’s position. That 
these Church dignitaries and others want the power to 
teach their own distinctive doctrinal tenets is true enough ; 
but it does not help the discussion to say that they re- 
pudiate the common basis. 

Mr. Masterman’s position in regard to the parent is 
amazing. He represents the refusal of the Liberal Party 
to admit the right of the parent to have all his own peculiar 
theological tenets taught by the State in the school as con- 
stituting “a reversal of public protests,” and says: “In 
1902 the air rang with the cry of the village parent that, 
desiring the teaching of his Nonconformist, or at least Pro- 
testant, religion to his child, he found that child driven by 
the State to a school which was Anglican and Catholic.” 
Mr. Masterman, in common with many of his Anglican 
friends, fails to observe the gulf that divides a positive 
from a negative position. The strong protest of the Non- 
conformist, as I understand it, was against his being forced 
to support the teaching of doctrines which he believed to 
be mischievous and untrue; whereas the demand of the 
Church parent, as represented at any rate by the prelates, 
is for the complete teaching of all the doctrines which they 
believe. With the one position all Liberals are bound to 
sympathise; as Mr. Masterman says: “It was a real and 
vital grievance.” But the Liberal Party is by no means 
bound to provide for the full satisfaction of the other de- 
mand: and if Mr. Masterman says that unsectarian re- 
ligious teaching is a grievance to Church parents he is in 
the dilemma of convicting the leaders of the Church of 
some insincerity in their expressed opinions about unde- 
nominational teaching. 

Mr. Masterman, it must be admitted, paints a very 
touching picture of the rough treatment to which the 
Church parent is submitted. To quote his words: “ When 
he asserts that he desires Church teaching he is roughly 
told that what he really means is that he desires simple 
Bible teaching which is common to all denominations. If 
he persists in his unpleasant demand he is pictured as the 
trembling slave of a clerical dominance, and the duty of 
the State is revealed as that of saving him from himself 
and teaching him to stand upright.” This is so exaggerated 
as to become a travesty of the facts. Mr. Masterman may 
have some experience of this; but it is certainly not true 
generally, and it would be rather interesting to have 
chapter and verse for such a sweeping and, I submit, mis- 
leading statement. Liberals who do not admit the right 
of the parent to demand of the State that his own par- 
ticular views shall be taught in the public school do not 
dream of telling him that he does not know what he wants. 
Their position is a very different one, and quite intelligible 
—they deny his right to make that particular demand. 
The mistake that Mr. Masterman makes is in thinking 
that it is a mere question between Nonconformity on the 
one side and Anglicanism and Catholicism on the other. 
It is far more than that. It is a case of the expressed 
will of the people in regard to religious teaching and the 
demand of a section of the people for something different. 

Personally, I have no quarrel with Mr. Masterman’s 
ideal solution; but the country is not prepared for it— 
even Mr. Chamberlain says that—and the present Govern- 
ment was sent to power to make a practical settlement of 
the education difficulty for another generation, and not to 
run its head full tilt against a brick wall. Here in Bir- 
mingham years ago an heroic attempt was made to run 
the schools practically on Mr. Masterman’s lines, although 
even in those days the Bible was read “without note or 
comment.” But it was never admitted to be a secular plan, 
and for electoral purposes was accepted and run as a 
Liberal platform in the days when the Liberal cry was the 
most powerful that could be raised in this city. But those 
of us who took part in the old School Board elections in 
Birmingham were alwavs faced with the powerful attraction 
which the so-called “Bible-Eight” had for the voter who 
ordinarily had no hesitation in voting Liberal, and the 
Birmingham platform finally broke down. Mr. Birrell, as 
a practical statesman, has recognised this overwhelming 





feeling of the people, as shown in innumerable School 
Board contests during the thirty years following 1870, and 
has sought to deal with it in his bill. 

It may be that Mr. Masterman’s prophecy of the ulti- 
mate result will be justified by the fact, but the statement 
of an ideal settlement is scarcely the last word of practical 
wisdom for the moment.-—Yours, etc., 

Birmingham Liberal Association, W. FINNEMORE. 


SCHEME FOR A CREIGHTON LECTURE. 

SIR,—May we bring before your notice the following 
scheme for founding a Creighton History Lectureship or 
Professorship in the University of London, in the hope 
that some of your readers may be willing to support the 
project by contributing to the fund that we are raising. 

After the death of Dr. Creighton, late Bishop of 
London, a proposal was made to found a Professorship of 
History in his memory. The memorial eventually took 
another form, but a sum of money, specially subscribed 
with a view to the Professorship, was employed, together 
with some other subscriptions, in providing courses of his- 
torical lectures which were given in connection with the 
University of London for a term of three years. 

The Memorial Committee, at the close of its work in 
October, 1905, handed over to Mrs. Creighton the residue 
of the subscriptions, amounting to £278, with a view to it- 
being employed for the benefit of her children. She and 
they have made known to certain friends of the late Bishop 
their intention to present this sum, which Mrs. Creighton 
has herself raised to £300, to the University of London, to 
be used as a nucleus for the permanent endowment of a 
Lectureship or Professorship of History in that University. 
With this end in view the friends of the late Bishop now 
ask for further contributions to the fund. Over £100 in 
sums varying from £25 to £1 has already been privately 
raised, and we now wish to appeal to a wider public. What 
can be done must depend on the amount of assistance re- 
ceived ; but, in anv case, a Creighton Lectureship will be 
founded. 

Should the sum now available not be appreciably in- 
creased, it will at least be possible to apply the accruing 
interest as an honorarium for an annual lecture like the 
Rede Lecture at Cambridge or the Romanes Lecture at 
Oxford. If the fund produces only sufficient income for a 
single lecture, it is suggested that the lecture be given 
biennially, the income in alternate years being added to 
the capital. Should the fund receive considerable addi- 
tions the number of lectures might be proportionately in- 
creased; or the surplus above the sum required for the 
annual lecture might be allowed to accumulate till it is 
sufficient to found a Professorship. 

It is proposed that— 

(1) The capital sum shall be vested in the University 
of London. 

(2) The appointment of the Lecturer or Professor shall 
be in the hands of the University. 

(3) The post to be founded shall be known as the 
Creighton Lectureship or Professorship, as the case may be. 

(4) The subject or subjects of the lecture or lectures 
shall be historical, and shall be treated in such a manner 
as to illustrate the methods of historical study and research. 

(5) Subject to the foregoing general conditions, the regu- 
lations affecting the Lectureship or Professorship shall be 
drawn up by the University, and may be altered from time 
to time, if need be, by the same authority. 

Subscriptions may be sent to Miss Mary Bateson, 9, 
Huntingdon-road, Cambridge.—Yours, etc., 

Mary Bateson. THomas Hopcxin. Grorce W. PRoTHERO. 
Tames Bryce. Recinatp L. Poote. Srpney WEBB. 
A.icE STOPFORD GREEN, 


CANON AINGER. 

SirR,—Canon Beeching, in his agreeable “Causerie” 
on Ainger, says that “he was especially felicitous in pun- 
ning quotations.” 

Let me give an instance “which pleased my childish 
thought”: Dr. Vaughan, then Master of the Temple, had a 
tiger-skin rug on the floor of the landing just outside his 
drawing-room door. The tiger’s head, blocked with wood, 
was a treacherous stumbling-block for the unwary. Ainger, 
just as he entered the drawing-room, caught his foot, 
stumbled, and fell into the room all of a heap. Recovering 
himself expeditiously, he pointed to the tiger’s head and 
exclaimed, with dramatic intonation, “ That was the head 
and front of my offending!” 

I remember how keenly Dr. Vaughan relished the 
three-fold play on “ offending,” oxavéadov and “ stumbling- 
block.” GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
Méya BiBriov—— . 


AM afraid to complete the well-known phrase, 
because Professor Saintsbury seems to be so 
assured of the importance, nay, indispensability, of the 
work he has undertaken in writing a history of English 
prosody from the twelfth century to the present day ; 
and because the Professor is an austere man and 
would be very angry with anyone who ventured to say 
that the value and interest of the subject do not justify 
the elaborate and prodigiously erudite volume of above 
400 pages which has now appeared,* and which is to 
be followed by two other volumes presumably of as 
great a length and a learning as portentous. 

I have often been amused by the unaffected self- 
pity with which Professor Chandler in his book on 
Greek accentuation bewails his ‘‘ hard fate’ and his 
‘‘ insipid subject,” deprecates any presumed expecta- 
tion of readers on his part, and wonders 


Whether a skilful advocate could convince, I do not say a 
mere scholar (for that would be easy) but a man of sense, 
that a knowledge of the subject is worth the time and trouble 
which must be expended to acquire it. 


But Professor Saintsbury is troubled by no doubts 
or fears. He feels sure that no labour is too great if 
spent on his scabrous subject. His whole volume 
breathes the spirit of a labour of love. 

By prosody Professor Saintsbury understands 


The laws and variations observable in the rhythmical and 
metrical grouping of sets of the two sound-values (long and 
short syllables), the juxtaposition of which, on no matter 
what system, constitutes what most ae call poetry, and 
what all who use the terms call rhythmical and metrical 
writing. 

His method is 

To inquire ey and faithfully from the very beginning 
of what can fairly be called English literature, what the 
arrangements of these two base-values have been, and how 
the manipulation of them has effected (or coincided with) 
improvement or deterioration or stationary quality in 
English poetry. 

Needless to say, this is not a review. If, which I 
doubt, there is anyone extant even among professors 
of English literature competent to achieve such a task, 
he must be amply provided with an intellectual equip- 
ment of which I lack the very rudiments. Perhaps 
that postuiated entity, the general reader, will discuss 
the work over his walnuts and his wine in his 
charming villa on the coast of Bohemia. If so, he 
must not forget that in Anglo-Saxon there was no 
prosody—only a sort of monotone or hum, generally 
of the trochaic type, the emergence of which so early 
in English literature is interesting. The Greek gram- 
marians have observed that, in Greek, conversation 
naturally tendsto iambi. With us itis rather trochaic. 
It would be easier to carry on a conversation in the 
metre of Hiawatha than in the metre of Hudibras. 
But prosody meets us after the versicular and non- 
metrical scansion of Anglo-Saxon; the Godric frag- 
ments, Layamon and the Proverbs of Alfred, have 
evolved their prosody, and have not taken it from the 
French or Latin, in the way in which the Greek pro- 
sody of literary Latin was superinduced on the Satur- 
nian aboriginal, which depended on accent and con- 





* History OF ENGLISH PRosopy. By George Saintsbury. 
Vol. I. (London: Macmillan. 1os. net.) 





formed to a norm compared by Macaulay to the 
nursery rhyme— 


The Queen was in her parlour 
Eating bread and honey. 


The very difficult question of the co-existence and repug- 
nance of accent and quantity is forced on our attention 
in the case of Greek. The author of Christus Patiens 
wrote his long and dull work solely on the accentual 
basis, as is now the practice of writers in modern 
Greek. But the Greeks, like fathers of families and 
the prophet Habakkuk, were ‘‘ capable of anything,” as 
Martial has told us in a well-known passage : 


Graeci quibus est nihil negatum 
Et quos "Apec dpeg decet sonare. 


Even in the severer Latin we have the amazing hexa- 
meters of Commodian, an African bishop of the fourth 
century, of which Professor Saintsbury gives us an 
example in 

Respuis infelix bonum disciplinae caelestis. 

It is a curious circumstance that the caesura, 
which was the backbone of ancient prosody, is not only 
neglected in English iambic senarii and _ trochaic 
septenarii, but its absence is essential to the metre ; 
as we feel at once when we take an English senarius 
and compare it with a Greek : 

And Sorrow’s faded form | and Solitude behind 
would be intolerable in Greek. And so inthe trochaic 
septenarius the line must have some pause after the 
fourth trochee, as in 

Comrades, leave me here a little | while as yet ‘tis early morn. 
When the fourth trochee ends with an adjective before 
its substantive, or a preposition before its case, the 
metrical effect is quite spoiled: it occurs twice in 
Locksley Hall: 

Many a night from yonder ivied | casement ere I went to rest, 
and (worse on account of the pause after cluster) 
Breadths of tropic shade and palms in | cluster, knots of Paradise 

Professor Saintsbury, one is glad to see, will have 
none of the English hexameter, though his dislike of it 
is not founded on the often alleged non-existence of an 
English spondee, of which words like ‘‘ humdrum,” 
‘‘randan,” ‘‘giglamps” are undoubted examples. 
Would he condemn Tennyson’s sonorous and most 
musical Alcaics? He finds the ‘‘ pigeon Greek” of 
Tzetzes, Prodromus and Manasses “ineffably dis- 
gusting "—Professor Saintsbury does not mince his 
words—but he thinks it had little or no effect on 
prosody. One might, perhaps, ask was the recurring 
‘*Thus quoth Alfred,” in the Proverbs of Alfred, a 
reminiscence of Kai rdde Pwxudidou ? 

Professor Saintsbury is no stickler for accepted 
phraseology. He is quite as ready to call a ‘‘ foot” in 
metre a ‘‘ hand” if anybody prefers it. But he would 
rather not call it an ‘‘isochronous interval,” like 
the Oxford undergraduate who had learned from Mill 
or Hamilton that the external world was merely per- 
manent possibilities of sensation, and who declared 
that he had no insurmountable objection to speak of a 
“Permanent Possibility of Inamoration,’ but he 
thought it simpler to call it a ‘‘ girl.” 

One is surprised to find Hampole, five hundred 
years before Swinburne, anticipating the exquisite 
cadence of his ‘‘ Itylus” in the piece beginning 

My trewest treasure so traitorly taken ; 
and one is disposed to ask, did Hampole really appre- 
ciate its musical effect? Chaucer apologises for an 
omission of a syllable in his verse, which omission 
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Professor Saintsbury thinks had an excellent influence 
on the verse of Milton, Dyer, and Coleridge. The 


words of the apology are : 
Nat that I wilne, for maistrye 
Here art poetical be shewed ; 
But, for the rym is light and lewed, 
Yit mak hit sumwhat agreable, 
Thogh som vers faile in a sillable. 


The ‘‘ furor arduus Lucreti” made him enamoured of 
a very dry theme. Professor Saintsbury feels the same 
fine frenzy for a subject not more inspiring. He is 
not very careful about the niceties of style, as in 

He was familiar with Latin classical authors to some 


extent, and with the Dark and Middle Age writers to a large 
one. 


And he can roll off breathless paragraphs like this 
**stans pede in uno” (the punctuation is accurately 


reproduced) : 

For the present we shall regard as proved, to every 
impartial ear and eye, that rhyme, or music, or the imita- 
tion of French and Latin, or cross-breeding, or all together, 
had, by the inexorable and indisputable testimony of docu- 
ments, substituted, between 1,000 and 1,200, for prosody by 
versicles with accent, but without appreciable metrical 
rhythm of the modern kind, a prosody by feet, with rhyme, 
arranged on a distinct and interchangeable system, with a 
result of metrical rhythm not distinguishable, except in 
accomplishment, from that of Lord Tennyson or of Mr. 
Swinburne. 


He is in such a hurry to force the pace in the long 
race on which he has started that he will not stop to 
discuss things more within the purview of the general 
reader, like the relation of accent to quantity or the 
genesis of rhyme. He is, as I have said, an austere 
man. If you do not feel with him you are in a bad 
Way: 

Again and again we come to lines and groups of lines such 
as, out of English poetry, it is almost impossible to find, for 
that “ blood-stirring '’ effect which Sir Philip Sidney felt : 

with spear and bill and brand it was 
A mighty sight to see— 

Hardier men both of heart nor hand 
Were not in Christenty. 

They were twenty hundred spearmen good 
Withouten any fail— 

They were borne along by the water of Tweed 
In the bounds of Tividale. 


If anybody does not feel like Sir Philip Sidney after 
reading that he is no Englishman; and if, not being an 
Englishman, he does not feel like Sir Philip tor the moment, 
he is either a very cold-blooded person, or no judge ot 
poetry, or (most probably) both. 


I am a great admirer of English ballad poetry, and 
I hope I feel as much as possible like Sir Philip ; but a 
reader unfortunate enough not to be impressed like Sir 
Philip would feel very uncomfortable at being most 
probably both. 

Vol. I. goes as far as Spenser, who, in the author’s 
opinion, effected the recovery of a perfectly trained 
Poetic and Rhetoric: ‘‘he was the new poet who 


founded the new poetry.” 
R. Y. TYRRELL. 





OUR BUCCANEEERS. 
On THE SPANISH Main. By John Masefield. London: 
Methuen. tos. 6d. net. 
It is not often that a writer and his subject are so 
happily mated as is the case with the present work on 
the Spanish Main written by Mr. Masefield. Some time 
ago, as the reader may remember, there appeared a 
book of short sea yarns by the same author. They were 
mere sketches, dealing for the most part with incidents 
and seas and ships and characters familiar to the 
writer's own experience, but they were written with a 
truth, moderation, and power which gave tolerably sure 
indication of something more considerable to follow, and 
the promise they contained has now been fulfilled. On 





the Spanish Main is a narrative of the exploits of some 
among the most notable buccaneers who, during the 
latter part of the sixteenth and through the seventeenth 
century, sailed for the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean 
Sea to levy toll on Spanish treasure ships and raid and 
plunder Spanish stations. A tale of piracy may suggest 
a lurid and picturesque style, and a ‘good deal of the 
skull and crossbones and walking the plank business, 
and, indeed, it would have been the easiest thing in the 
world to turn the whole subject into melodrama. But 
with a literary tact for which his readers cannot be too 
thankful Mr. Masefield has divined the danger of the 
Situation, and instead of making a subject, already fan- 
tasfic and unreal, more fantastic and more unreal by a 
sensational style of writing, he has put into it just the 
substantiality it needed by the careful simplicity and 
directness of his treatment of it. Again and again the 
writer, with a self-control which in these days \is very 
rare indeed, denies himself his fling and resists all the 
blandishments of romance and sentiment, to confide in 
the power of cool, uncoloured prose. The reward for 
that self-control, the recompense for the sacrifice, as 
many would think it, of immediate opportunities of 
scoring, is an accumulated sense, on the reader’s part, of 
the tangibility and reality of the incidents described, and, 
therewith, the infusion of an interest into the narrative 
which never slackens from beginning to end of the book. 

And these exploits, wild and barbarous as they are, 
are well worthy of being dealt with thus convincingly. They 
constitute a most noteworthy page in our national history, 
and it is impossible not to be struck as much by the 
dogged tenacity and obstinate courage of the freebooters, 
and the scale on which they carried on operations, as 
by their cruelty and ferocity and mad debauchery. This 
was indeed the golden age of piracy. The ample bay 
between the North;and South Americas seemed designed 
by Nature for the uses to which the buccaneers put it. 
Stretched right across its wide entrance the groups and 
archipelagos of the West Indian Islands offered innumer- 
able havens and creeks where the pirates could rendez- 
vous, or where they could lie hid till convenient oppor- 
tunity for a sally occurred, or up the sluggish rivers of 
which they could drive their light craft to escape a pur- 
suing enemy. Here they provisioned their ships with 
game shot in the forests, or careened them to clean and 
burn off the barnacles. Some of these gathering places, 
when any great foray was in preparation, must have exhi- 
bited all the bustle of a busy port. When Dampier 
sailed into Negril Bay, in 1679, he found it full 
of shipping, “ For Captains Coxon, Sawkins, Sharp, and 
other buccaneers, were lying there filling their water- 
casks. They had the red wheft flying, fcr they were 
bound on the account, to raid the Main.” In short, the 
islands formed the pirates’ naval base. They were 
within striking distance of the mainland, and, thcugh 
nominally Spanish, were not held in such strength as to 
prevent the pirates making full use of theni. Meantime, 
in the Spanish ports of the coast of Panama and adjcin- 
ing coast of South America the cargoes of the treasure 
ships accumulated. The accounts of these cargoes read 
like fairy tales. One consisted of “several waggon-loads 
of golden chalices and candlesticks, with ropes of pearls, 
bags of emeralds and bezoars, and bar upon bar of silver 
in the crude.” The wealth which at this time was being 
poured into Spain surpasses all calculation, and the 
galleons sailing westward were literally loaded down with 
gold and silver and precious stones and pearls. Not all 
of it, however, found its way to Spain. The Dampiers 
and Morgans and the rest of them, ambushed among the 
islands with their brass guns and rum, seem to have col- 
lared a fair share of it. No wonder so rich a bait drew 
particular attention and that our West Country ports and 
taprooms buzzed with tales that drove the hardiest and 
most daring spirits westward. To Spain, of course, we 
must have seemed just about what a crew of savage Esqui- 
maux might seem to us nowadays if they set to to harry 
our whalers. 
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But it was not apparently mainly on the galleons that 
the British marauders preyed, but rather on the Spanish 
ports and settlements themselves, and these they took 
care to attack at the season when, in expectation of the 


cruited in Bihé and other inland districts of Angola offers 
an entirely disgraceful picture of European “ civilisa- 
tion” as laid upon inferior peoples. “The wrong of 
unshapely things is a wrong too great to be told”; yet 


i 
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Mr. Nevinson tells us, in words that have the gift of 
complete form, the disgraceful story of the wretched 
servicaes or “ contracted labourers” exported from Angola 
in order that we may drink cocoa in Britain. 

San Thomé and Principé are two small islands 
situated almost on the Equator in that great curve of the 
African littoral known to our boyhood’s geographies as 
“the bights of Benin and Biafra.” San Thomé is about 
the size of the Isle of Man, and Principé less than the 
Isle of Wight. They rise to great peaks, and their 
mountainous interiors are clothed with forest, fast giving 
place to the extending area of cocoa plantations. From 
1891 to 1901 the export of cocoa from these islands in- 
creased fourfold—from 3,597 tons to 14,914. In 1901 ii) 
the export trade from San Thomé alone was valued at 
£764,830, and in 1905 it was certainly over £ 1,000,000. 
The number of captured Angola natives at work on the 
San Thomé plantations was put at 19,211 in Igo1, 
although an English resident on the island estimated it 
at 40,000. The average annual importation of these 
“contracted labourers” is not less than 4,000, and as 
the death-rate amounted in Igor to 206.7 per 1,000, it "> 
is clear that the average life of a servical is just under 
five years. 

No “contracted labourer” has ever been known to 
be repatriated. Thus the working population of the 
islands must be renewed every five years, and to renew 
it the slave trade has been renewed. 

As Mr. Nevinson says: 

“Slavery has been driven (by gunboats) to take subtler 
en against which gunboats have hitherto been power- 
ess. 

By a system of contract, men, women, and children, 
caught in the bush by all the old infernal methods of 
raid and open capture, or acquired by “right” of pur- 
chase, are bound over, on the coast, by legal forms de- 
vised in Portugal to an exile of labour in the equatorial 
islands, which is speedily ended by death. Death, we are 
told, comes quickly—brought on, in most cases, by 
anemia, due to “tristeza,” by which we may compre- 
hend, along with home sickness, those other maladies a 
hopeless servitude breeds. 

As the “prosperity” of San Thomé 
demand for slaves grows. 

“A manager in Princip¢é, who employs 150 slaves on his 
roca (plantation), told me that it is impossible for him 
fully to develop the land without 200 more, but he simply 
cannot afford the £6,000 needed for the purchase of that ‘ 
number.” , 

The cost of an able-bodied slave, male or female, landed 
at San Thomé, is £30. The share of the Portuguese 
Crown in the direct proceeds of this transaction is small t i 
—only some £1 14s. per head. The rest of the sale 
money is distributed among the actual raiders and ven- He 
dors in Angola, less a sum of about #2 6s. per head 
paid to the steamship company and its officers who con- 
vey the slaves to the islands. 

The path from the interior, by which these hapless i 
Angola folk are brought in guarded gangs for hundreds 


periodical visit of the Spanish fleet, an ample treasure 
‘ had been accumulated. I may take Morgan’s great raid, 
| which began with the capture of the strong fort of San 
Lorenzo and ended with the sacking of the city of 
Panama, as typical of these exploits. The attack on the 
: fort, pressed home with reckless courage. was met with 

equal gallantry by the Spaniards, and repeatedly re- 
E pulsed. At last, “while they were striggiing in the 
ditch, a pirate ran across the gully with his body bent, as 
1s natural to a running man. As he ran an arrow took 
i him in the back, and pierced him through to the side. He 
paused a moment, drew the arrow from the wound, 
wrapped the shaft of it with cotton as a wad, and fired 
it back over the paling with his musket. The cotton he 
had used caught fire from the powder, and it chanced 
that this blazing shaft drove home into a palm thatch.” 
The fire, thus strangely kindled, spread to some powder 
casks, which exploded, blowing down some of the pali- 
sades and spreading the flames in all directions. The 
defence, however, was still maintained; nor was it over- 
come until the pirates had lost more than a half of their 
entire number in killed and wounded, and the Spanish 
garrison had been practically annihilated. 

Such actions, it will be seen, partake more of the 
character of actual war than piracy, and no doubt if they 
had been undertakenin a legitimate cause, history would 
dwell on them with pride as great displays of national 
valour. In the same way, for sheer, indomitable resolu- 
tion it would be difficult to beat the march that fol- 
lowed across the isthmus to Panama. Harassed by lurk- 
ing Indians, totally destitute of supplies, and subsisting 
on leaves and grass and scraps of chewed leather, “ over 
their ankles in swampy mud, up to their knees some- 
times in rotting leaves, clambering over giant tree trunks, 
wading through stagnant pools, staggering and slipping 
and swearing, faint with famine,” the buccaneers dragged 
themselves to the attack. “As they marched, the things 
called garapatadas, or wood-ticks, of which some six 
sorts flourish there, dropped down upon them in scores, 
to add their burning bites to the venom of the mosqui- 
toes.” In this desperate plight they proceeded, not to 
escape peril, but to seek it; not to win a refuge, but to 
assault a well-armed and well-garrisoned city. That 
they were, as the author calls them, “a very desperate 
gang of cut-throats,” there is no doubt whatever. But 
they were something more. The age they lived in set 
small store on human life, and of the brutality of their 
age they were entirely representative. But they were 
representative, too, of qualities we can respect in it— 
hardihood, endurance, enterprise, courage. The deeds 
recorded in these pages have little in common with those 
of the ordinary slinking sea-robbers, scuttlers of defence- 
less merchant ships. They reveal a curious and fascina- 
ting blending of villainy and heroism, and through them 
all there runs a vein of virile purpose and indomitable 
tenacity, which renders them worthy of such an historian 
as they have found in Mr. Masefield. 

L. Marcu-PuItuirps. 
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Nevinson. 


WHITE MAN’S 
By Henry W. 


Harpers. 6s. 

Tue literature of travel does not give us many books like 
Mr. Nevinson’s story of his journey into the hinterland 
of Angola. We have innumerable books of reference to 
tell us how the African traveller breaks camp at daylight, 
halts through the noonday heats, marches so many miles 
to sunset, and shoots so many head of antelope, buffalo, 
rhinoceros—or natives. 

The story of the Portuguese cocoa islands of San 
Thomé and Principé, and of the methods whereby the 
labour needed for their commercial development is re- 
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of miles is strewn with skulls, disused shackles, and the 
thigh bones of men and women. 

“You enter the forest again, and now the shackles are 
thick upon the trees. This is the place where most of the 
slaves, being driven down from the interior, are untied. It 
is safe to let them loose here. The Cuanza is just in front, 
and behind them lies the long stretch of the hungry 
country, which they could never get through alive if they 
tried to run back to their homes. So it is that the trees 
on the western edge of the hungry country bear shackles 
in profusion—shackles for the hands, shackles for the feet, 
shackles for three or four slaves clamped together at night. 

“The drivers hang them up with the idea of using them 
again when they return for the next consignment of human 
merchandise—but, as a rule, they find it easier to make new 
shackles as they are wanted.” 

For every slave exported several lives have been lost or 
taken in the interior. 

Fresh native communities, as the demand spreads, 
join either the hunters or the hunted, and thus the area 
of demoralisation is continually widening. 

With the Congo State, on its side, spreading an 
organisation of relentless Oppression under the guise of 
prestations and impot en nature, recoverable every fort- 
night by force of arms, and the Portuguese depeopling 
the neighbouring lands to the south-west under the name 
of “contract labour,” it is hard to see what future, save 
extermination, awaits the native of Central Africa. 
Already large regions, in both territories, have been de- 
populated. We are told, in official apologia, that this is 
mainly due to sleeping sickness; but Mr. Nevinson points 
out in his closing paragraphs that it is rather to sleeping 
sickness in Europe than to the spread of that undiagnosed 
malady in Africa, the disappearance of the Central 
African is due. The Great Powers are asleep. England, 
who once kept the conscience of Europe, has lost her 
own. 

““To which of the Powers can appeal now be made? 
Appeal to England is no longer possible. Since the rejec- 
tion of Ireland’s Home Rule Bill, the abandonment of the 
Armenians to massacre, and the extinction of the South 
African Republics, she can no longer be regarded as the 
champion of liberty or of justice among mankind. She has 
flung away her noble heritage. She has closed her heart 
to compassion, and for ten years past the oppressed have 
called to her in vain. 
effect; her tongue, which was the tongue of men, has 
become like sounding brass; and if she spoke of freedom, 
the nations would listen with a polished smile.” 

To America alone, Mr. Nevinson believes, can appeal 
be now hopefully made—unless it be to that last 
desperate effort of the oppressed—rebellion. 





FICTION. 


Tre Sports or Victory. By Paul Neuman. London: John 
Murray. 1906. 6s. 
SHIFTING SCENES By Florence Edgar Hobson. 
Fifield. 1906. as. 6d. 
Lapy Betty ‘Across THE WATER. By C. N. and A. M. Wil- 
liamson. London: Methuen. 1906. 6s. 
In The Spoils of Victory Mr. Paul Neuman has essayed 
an interesting experiment, but one that could not possibly 
be more than half a success. It is curious that the author 
of so clever a novel as The Greatness of Josiah Porlick 
should not have recognised that to metamorphise 
the figure of Balzac by transferring him to English soil 
and by making him a modern hero of London literary life 
is as inartistic a proceeding as to transplant a tree from a 
fitting to an unfavouring soil. The tree looks out of 
place in the habitat that does not develop it as a native, 
though the landscape gardeners who introduce foreign 
conifere into English woodlands rarely seem to discover 
it. And Mr. Neuman in his attempt to model John Cham- 
plain on the exuberant lines of the prodigious Balzac soon 
finds that his hero is growing too large for the canvas. 
He is forced to tone down all the most striking psycho- 
logical features of the great Frenchman, and naturally the 
process of adjusting the hero to suit our smoke-laden city 
ends in the sacrifice of his real significance. This is not 
to say that The Spoils of Victory is not a clever and an 
ingenious book. It is a remarkably well-constructed 


London : 


novel, and the author has done wonders in fitting in Bal- 


What she says can have no | 








zac’s characteristic eccentricities, his mode of life and hob- 
bies, into the web of his story. Madame de Hanska appears 
transmogrified as Evelyn Lane Fox, and she is a clever 
rendering of the evasive femininity of the original. The 
love affairs of the hero suffer less in their translation into 
an English medium than might have been expected, but 
on the other hand Balzac’s literary vicissitudes and the 
story of the great Comédie Humaine become dwarfed, 
amateurish, and shoppy. It is a humiliating confession 
to make, but it is true that the only literary environment 
and atmosphere Mr. Neuman can find in modern England 
to throw around his hero as a man of letters is one that 
reeks of an author’s club, sham Bohemianism, suburban 
reviewers, and journalistic talk of “so much per thou.” 
Mr. Neuman is driven to invent a Logrollers’ Society, 
of which he makes his Balzacian John Champlain the 
presiding genius, but it is a painful expedient and rings 
false. ‘The plain truth is that literary society in Eng- 
land is half-hearted and distressingly self-conscious, and 
any novel which seeks to dignify the literary calling plays 
into the hand of the Philistine. The only novelist we 
can boast of in England whose fecundity rivals Balzac’s, 
putting Sir Walter Scott aside, is Anthony Trollope, and 
Trollope is as prosaic and businesslike a figure as Balzac 
is picturesque and flamboyant. And when Mr. Neuman 
seeks to impress us with the list of novels—Zhe Foot- 
lights, The Prodigy, Rahab, Breathing Marble, and The 
Deacon’s Vestry—that Champlain put forth in a year, we 
feel that though they may be filling Messrs. Mudie and 
Smith’s boxes they do not form any more a part of 
an English Comédie Humaine than do Luke Tempest 
and the Smell of the Soil and the Cow Doctor. 
And the reason is that while, with Balzac’s life 
before us, we are able to trace how he gathered his 
material from his knowledge of Paris and provincial life, 
Mr. Neuman has naturally failed to invent any satis- 
factory past for John Champlainor trace his development 
as a representative figure. That is the critical objection 
to the transplantation of a characteristic figure from one 
soil to another, or from one age to another, as we saw 
the other day in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s failure to fit 
together a living story out of the patchwork mosaic of 
Romney’s and Haydon’s lives. Transplantation is radi- 
cally inartistic, because character and environment are 
always insensibly reacting one upon the other, and for 
the subtle growth of nature the literary horticulturist sub- 
stitutes an arbitrary arrangement of his own. All the fine, 
subtle characteristics only show their true value in the 
atmosphere and environment which developed them. 
And so it is with Balzac’s life struggle, the finest most 
meaning episodes lose half their value in an English 
atmosphere. We note that Mr. Neuman has not even 
been able to tell the story of his last days without soften- 
ing and emasculating the original, as anyone may see who 
turns to the strong and almost horrible description in 
Victor Hugo’s Choses Vues. We have said enough, how- 
ever, on this point, and we may add only that The Spoils 
of Victory is a clever novel, and one well worth reading. 
The two best sketches in Shifting Scenes are “ One of 
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Many” and “ Little Davy,” in which the author shows that 
she possesses much sympathetic feeling for the lives of 
humble folk. “Little Davy” is a most living sketch of a 
cheery, little Cockney plumber, whose healthy, prac- 
tical philosophy of life puts to shame that of 
most people of the leisured class who rarely 
discover that they owe their cultured equani- 
mity to the multitude of comfortable props which 
their money buys for them from the cradle to the grave. 
In “One of Many” the author has gone deeper and suc- 
ceeded in conveying to us that most disconcerting of all 
feelings—tke radical unfairness of life. Annie, the ser- 
vant-girl heroine, is born to suffer, because her simple 
open nature, her consideration for others, and lack of 
consideration for herself, lay her open to being exploited 
by everybody she meets—by her mistresses, her lovers, 
her relatives, and by the passing stranger. “ Gloriously 
generous, but hopelessly improvident; fond, but foolish ; 
good-natured, but ready to yield weakly to another’s will ; 
incapable of acting except on the impulse of the moment, 
she seemed born to be taken advantage of.” But this 
lack of foresight and judgment is really the defect of her 
qualities of “patience and endurance, affection, and 
devoted self-sacrifice.” She wears herself to skin and 
bone in trying to help others, and, naturally, she becomes, 
first, the poor drudging tool of callous employers, and, 
secondly, of her brutal and indifferent husband. There 
is an immense class of these domestic drudges whose life 
is but a sorry catalogue of hard labour and heartbreaking 
disappointment, and when the end comes in infirmary or 
workLouse bed we get a piercing sensation of the safe 
and comfortable smugness of the life of the average selfish 
person. 


In Lady Betty Across the Water, C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson have written a very readable narrative of the 
social experiences of an English girl in the fashionable 
circle of the “ Four Hundred ” of New York and Newport. 
The cover is adorned with a drawing of a “Gibson Girl,” 
which we take to be emblematical of the strange change 
which steals over Lady Betty Bulkeley’s manner and mode 
of thought when she is in contact with the terrible Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Knox, her odious brother, Potter Parker, and 
the gilded youth of millionaire rank and fashion. The 
ostentatious luxury of Mrs. Stuyvesant Knox’s palace in 
Fifth Avenue no doubt paralysed the daughter of the 
Duchess of Stanforth, since she confides to us that: 

“T haven’t learned yet to love my beautiful room at Mrs. 

Ess Kay’s, though I admire it immensely—admire it to the 
verge of awe. . . . I’m used to old-fashioned ruffly 
pillows and a plain white coverlet smelling of lavender on 
which I can flop down whenever I like to read a novel, or 
to have a nice little ‘weep.’ But there’s no flopping down 
on this pink and gorgeous expanse,” etc. 

Are the daughters of Duchesses taught to write “the 
verge of awe,” “ pink and gorgeous expanse,” etc? Or are 
che thousand and one respectable writers of middle-class 
extraction, who are ready to describe to us the intimate 
sensations of an aristocratic heroine in a strange bath, 
doing justice to the “ caste of Vere de Vere?” The pre- 
sent writer, who is himself of middle-class extraction, dis- 
likes to have his illusions concerning the daughters of 
Duchesses swept away by such prosaic details as: 

“T decided that I would toss up a coin; heads the big 
marble tank; tails the shower. It came tails, and I had a 
dreadful qualm, but noblesse oblige: one must be sporting, 
I screamed once, and Mrs. Ess Kay and Sally and Louise 
ran to the door, which was embarrassing,” etc. 

Putting aside, however, such points, the novel may be 
looked upon as an amusing guide to the horrors of trans- 
atlantic vulgarity. The picture of Newport society is pre- 
sumably not worse than the reality, though some of the 
attendant horrors may have become mitigated in passing 
through the novelists’ minds. We regret that Lady Betty 
Bulkeley marries in the end a Californian millionaire, who 
doubles the ré/e of Bayard and the Admirable Crichton, 
for if such millionaires exist they should be rewarded, in 
fiction, by the love of heroines less commonplace and 
complacent in their prattlings than is Lady Betty Bulkeley, 
daughter of the Duchess of Stanforth. 





THE WARWICK PAGEANT 


(On the Banks of Shakespeare’s Avon), 
IN THE BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS OF 
WARWICK CASTLE, 


JULY 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 1906. 
Living, Moving, Speaking Pictures of the History 
of England, from A.D. 40 to A.D. 1694. 


This GREAT FOLK PLAY, organised and conducted by 


LOUIS N. PARKER, 


Will be acted by Two TuousanpD Inhabitants of Warwick, in 
Magnificent Costumes, accurately copied from contemporary 
designs. 

COVERED AUDITORIUM. EVERY SEAT NUMBERED AND RESERVED 
PRICES: £2 2s., £1 1s., 10s. 6d., 5s., and 3s. 6d. 

Early application advisable. Special railway facilities. 


For Seats, Lodgings, and all information, apply to 








“SATURDAY ” BRIDGE. 


Now Ready, Price 5s. Net. 


Mr. Dalton’s articles in the Safurday Review, though published 
anonymously, have commanded wide attention. The book is on 
sale at all Booksellers, or will be sent post free on receipt of 
5s. 4d. direct from the Office. 





THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO.,33, Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 
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For he forgets his cares 


and in the company of his pipe rests 
content. Its purity, fragrance and careful 


blending of the choicest Tobaccos, add 
a new delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS; 
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The MEDIUM is the MOST POPULAR. 


Jobn Player & Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


Bank RATE REDUCED. 

There was a considerable conflict of opinion as to 
the probability of the Bank rate being reduced this 
week. Sound arguments could be brought forward on 
both sides, but on the whole the balance appeared to 
be against any change so near the end of the half year. 
Nevertheless the directors decided on Thursday to 
lower the standard to 3} per cent., and they were 
perhaps mainly influenced by the fact that the 4 per 
cent. rate was becoming hopelessly out of touch with 
the market. Of course, they might have taken 
measures to screw up outside rates, but that is an ex- 
pensive process and there is a good deal to be said for 
the view that 34 per cent., if it is made really effective, 
may afford as much protection to our gold reserves as 
an ineffective 4 percent. From every other standpoint 
the change seems somewhat risky, in spite of the sub- 
stantial accession of strength which the Bank has 
obtained in the last few weeks. The reserve now stands 
at £ 26,668,000, over two millions having been added 
in the past week. The total addition to coin and bullion 
was nearly 24 millions, of which £648,000 was received 
from abroad and £945,000 was ‘‘ un-earmarked” by 
the Indian Government. The position, therefore, is 
much better than seemed probable recently, and there 
is still a good deal of gold to arrive. But the Paris 
and New York exchanges are weak and the regular 
outflow of gold in connection with the autumn demands 
will begin shortly. The whole financial situation in 
America is so highly artificial that it is quite hopeless 
to attempt any reasoned diagnosis of probable develop- 
ments, but the conditions are such that almost any- 
thing may happen. In Paris, on the other hand, there 
are growing signs of anxiety about the load of Rus- 
sian securities (one estimate puts it as high as 
800,000,000) which France is carrying, and the 
banks are taking what steps they can to protect them- 
selves, and they could call a lot of money off the 
London market if it were necessary. Much depends 
on the course of events in Russia. Unless the Govern- 
ment quickly comes to some rational understanding 
as to how it is to treat the Duma, the disturbances 
which have already broken out must increase and the 
troubles of last autumn will be renewed on a larger 
scale. It looks therefore as though the Money markets 
would require exceedingly careful steering during the 
next few months, and I do not regard occasional spells 
of abnormal ease as altogether a healthy sign. They 
are due to overdistended credit and an incurable 
optimism which seems wilfully blind to every danger 
lying ahead, and that is not exactly the best equipment 
with which to meet any contingency that may arise. 


Treasury BILts. 

Tenders for £2,413,000 six months’ Treasury Bills 
was received at the Bank of England on Monday, and 
the average rate obtained was 4d. less than 3 per cent. 
per annum—very favourable terms, all things con- 
sidered, although it is understood that the Japanese 
have since bought a large parcel of them at a little over 
23 per cent. It is now announced that tenders will be 
received next Monday for £1,800,000 six months’ bills, 
to be dated June 30, in replacement of a similar 
amount falling due on the same day. These were placed 
six months ago at 3) per cent., but a finer 
rate will doubtless be offered on the present 
occasion. Last week’s revenue amounted to 
£2,013,000 and the ordinary expenditure to 
41,247,000. Owing, however, to the issue of 
£972,000 for naval works and the application of half a 
million of last year’s surplus to Sinking Fund purposes, 
Exchequer balances were reduced by three-quarters of 
a million and they are now three millions lower than at 
the corresponding date last year. The two issues of 
Treasury Bills will enable the July interest payments to 





be met without much further borrowing and the market 
ought to be thankful that the present Chancellor is not 
following the policy of his predecessor in hoarding 
huge balances unnecessarily. Of course, there are still 
six lean revenue months to get through, but the market 
is not likely to be disturbed by the Treasury’s opera- 
tions to the same extent as it was last year. 


STAGNANT Stock MARKETs. 

There is little change to record in the position of 
the Stock Exchange, although in the last day or two 
a rather better investment demand has been 
experienced. But speculation may be _ regarded 
as practically dead, and it seems unlikely that 
any new movement of importance will de- 
velop until after the holiday season is over. It 
is all very sad from the stockbroker’s point ot 
view, and the frequency of failures and suicides 
directly or indirectly traceable to Stock Exchange losses 
gives some idea of how acute the distress must be. Yet 
the Irish loan was a great success, and any new invest- 
ment offering fair interest with reasonable security is 
taken up readily enough. There must be a good deal 
of money to invest; it is confidence that is lacking, 
especially in regard to everything of a speculative 
character. Yankees have a spurt occasionally when 
Wall Street finds it possible to hoist them, but whether 
they go up or down makes little difference to the amount 
of business here, in spite of the temptations offered by 
increased dividends and other devices. Nor is this 
attitude surprising when the facts are squarely faced. 
The insurance scandals, and more recently the Chicago 
disclosures, indicate a degree of moral turpitude 
which makes it absolutely impossible to have any 
faith in the methods of the people responsible for 
such abominations. There can be no doubt that 
the United States have been enjoying a period of 
marvellous prosperity, but we have no guarantee 
that railway and other accounts are not systematically 
cooked, as indeed it was proved they were in several 
cases when 75 per cent. of the railroad mileage went 
into the hands of receivers during 1893-5. Has financial 
purity increased since then ? Quite the reverse, as 
these recent scandals show, and when the inevitable 
collapse comes I shall be very surprised if far greater 
delinquencies are not discovered than any yet made 
public. On a much smaller scale there is plenty of 
cooking and juggling in connection with our own 
joint-stock companies, but that will need a chapter to 
itself another time. 


East Rann COLLAPSE. 

While the sorrows of the Stock Exchange demand 
acertain amount of sympathy there is a grim humour 
about one aspect—and perhaps the principal—which 
deserves attention. It is generally admitted that so 
far as our own markets are concerned the Kaffir col- 
lapse is mainly responsible for the apathy of the 
public. It was the fashion, and in some quarters it has 
become a fixed article of faith, to blame the Liberal 
Government for all the troubles that have befallen the 
market. One financial journal, which certainly ought 
to know better, raves on the subject every week and 
perpetrates the most amazing rubbish, which would be 
highly amusing if it were not also dangerous. Yet in 
its own columns I find it stated that ‘‘ the tone was flat 
on the announcement that for want of funds the Mod- 





PARR’S BANK, LIMITED. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Rate or 

Interest allowed by this Bank at the Head Office 

and Metropolitan branches on deposit at seven days’ 
call is TWO per cent. per annum until further notice 
R. W. WuHattey, General Manager. 


Bartholomew-lane, E.C. 21st June, 1906. 
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HOUSING OF THE WORKERS. 


A CONFERENCE on “ Rural Housing” and ‘‘ Co-partnership in Housing” will be held at the GARDEN City, LETCHWORTH, on 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 14th, under the auspices of the CHRISTIAN SOCIAL UNION. CANON HENRY SCOTT 
HOLLAND will preside at 3 o'clock. Papers will be read by Lady GWENDOLEN CECIL and Miss SYBELLA GURNEY. Canon 
Horstey, Canon JEPHSON, Rev. H. RUSSELL WAKEFIELD, Mr. C, F. MASTERMAN, M.P., Mr. HENRY VIVIAN, M.P., and others 
will take part. 














THE 


GARDEN CITY TENANTS, Ltd., 


WANT £12,000 TO ERECT FURTHER COTTAGES. 
SHARES: Interest 5 per cent. LOAN STOCK: Interest 4 per cent. 


The following ladies and gentlemen have written hearty letters of appreciation of the Society’s work, and subscribed capital : 
Lord Brassey, Mr. G. P. Gooch, M.P., Mr. W. H. Lever, M.P., Mr. P. A. Molteno, M.P., Mr. J. Wedgwood, M.P., Mr. J. H. Whitley, 
M.P., Mr. Ralph Neville, K.C., Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, Mr. Hugh E, Seebohm, Miss Sybella Gurney, Mrs. Thompson (Sevenoaks). 
Some of the houses are erected around Village Greens. 


“ene ieee 
es) Santini. 


Garden City Tenants, Ltd.—Eastholm Green, Norton Road. 
THE OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


The objects of the Society are to promote the erection, co-operative ownership, and administration of houses for working men and others on the Garden 
City Estate, by methods similar to those ene by the Tenant Co-operators, Limited, and the Ealing Tenants, Limited, which, while avoiding the dangers 
that too frequently accompany the individual ownership of * »:scs aud speculative building devoid of public spirit, harmonise the interests of tenant and 
investor by an equitable use of the profit arising from t'.~ increase of values and the careful use of the property. 


POSITION OF THE SOCIETY. 
The district is most suitable for such an «xperiment as a Garden City, in an undulating, pleasant country. 
The Society has leased from the First Garden City, Ltd., five large plots of land covering over twenty acres, on the high ground, and consequently most 
beneficial to health. On these it is proposed to build some 130 houses, besides fine Co-operative Store buildings, at a cost of £30,000, There have been 
erected at the present time some ninety houses. 


The very best advice is being taken as to the kind of houses it is desirable to build, and the cost of erection. 


CAPITAL. 

Shares.—The Share Capital is raised in Shares of £10 each, payable in full, or as to the first share, £5 on allotment, and the remainder by instalments 
provided for in the Registered Rules of the Society. Share Capital receives from the profit 5 per cent. interest, and there is every reason to believe that the 
results will be ample to pay this. } 

Loan Stock.—The Society has taken power to raise Loan Stock, on which an interest of 4 per cent. is paid. Loan Stock hasa prior claim to Shares t'# 
on the assets of the Society. ) 

More than half the necessary capital to complete the projected scheme has been subscribed, and in order to extend the Society's operations further 
subscriptions to the Share or Loan Stock are invited. 

Experience has, so far, fully confirmed the expectations of those who have tried the scheme, and Garden City certainly provides excellent scope for 
the investment of capital in working it out. ; 

The methods are briefly as tollows :— | 

To acquire or erect substantially-built houses, provided with good sanitary and other arrangements for the convenience of tenants. | | 

_. To let the Society's houses at ordinary rents; to pay a moderate rate of interest on capital, and to divide the surplus profits (after pro- } 
viding for expenses, repairs, depreciation, etc.) among the tenant members, in proportion to the rents paid by them. } 

Each tenant member's share of profits is credited to him in deterred Shares instead of being raid in cash. 

The advantage to the Tenant Member is obvious :— 

This system must not be confounded with that of an ordinary Building Sesto, which has advantages of its own. In the latter the occupying member { 
makes himself liable to the Society for the purchase money. If he leaves tke neighbourhood the house may be a burden on his hands. ' 

, A tenant of this Society can transfer shares more readily than a house, or may, perhaps, continue to hold them, and receive the interest regularly. . 
Further, the tenant is entitled, if the profits of a half-year allow, to receive a dividend on the rent paid by him during that period. 

But the the system also operates to the advantage of the capitalist :— 

(a) The greater the surplus profits the greater the security for the regular payment of the interest on capital. Now it is to the interest of the tenant a 
members, who receive the surplus profits, to make those profits as large as possible, ¢.g., by taking care of the property, and thus lessening the expendi- ii 
ture on repairs; by helping to find tenants for empty houses ; by the punctual payment of rent. Experience confirms this, 

(6) The Share Capital of the tenant member affords a tund upon which the Society can, if necessary, draw in order to pay any arrears of rent. Loss by 
arrears of rent is therefore practically impossible. 

It is therefore contended that, while the system confers great benefit on the tenant shareholders, it affords by that very fact an exceptional security to 
the capitalist shareholders. 

It is further claimed for this system that, in principle, it solves the question of the ** unearned increment” ; for all the gain under this head does 
not go to the shareholders as such, or to the individual tenants in the improving locality, but by swelling the surplus profits it necessarily benefits all 
the tenant members of the Society, as tenant members, in the shape of increased dividends on their rentals. 

The Society is managed by a Committee elected by the shareholders on the lines usually adopted by Industrial and Provident Societies. 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
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Chairman - ~ - “ Mr. HENRY VIVIAN, M.P. @ 

Miss SYBELLA GURNEY (Hon. Sec. Co-partnership Tenants’ | Mr. H. C. Perry (Manager, Ealing Tenants, Ltd.). i 
Housing Council). | Mr. HuGu E. SEEBouM (Local Director, Messrs. Barclay 
Mr. CHALTON HUBBARD (Solicitor). and Co., Bankers). 
Mr. H. ODELL (a Tenant), Mr. Josianh C. WEDGwooD, M.P. 
Mr. B. WILLIAMS (Manager, Garden City Press, Ltd. ). 
Secretary - Mr. CROSSLEY GREENWOOD, Exhibition Cottage, 33, Letchworth, Herts. 
Organising Secretary - . Mr. FREDERICK LITCHFIELD, F.S.S., 22, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 
Bankers - Messrs. BARCLAY and Co., Ltd., Hitchin. 


(Continued on next page. ) 
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Please send this Form, when filled up, to Mr. F, LITCHFIELD, Organising Secretary, Garden City Tenants Limited, 
22, Red Lion Square, Holborn, W.C. 


FOR SHARES. 


APPLICATION 


ordinary Shares of £140 each in the above-named Society, in respect of 





I, the undersigned, hereby apply for* 
which I agree to make the payments required by, or by virtue of, the rules of the Society, and otherwise to be bound thereby, and I enclose 


1s, as Entrance Fee. 
Address 








Signature 





Occupa tion “ - a 





Dated the —_ of 4 = a 


Cheques and P.O. to be made payable to Garden City Tenants Limited, and crossed Barclay & Co., Ltd, 


* £200 (twenty Shares) is the maximum amount of Share Capital which aes applied for, and any further investment should be made in Loan Stock 
(see below), 





To the Garden City Tenants Limited. 


Registered Office-EXHIBITION COTTAGE, 33, LETCHWORTH, HERTS. 
London Office—22, RED LION SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 





APPLICATION FOR LOAN STOCK. 


J, the undersigned, hereby apply for &* Loan Stock in the above-named Society at @ per cent. interest. 


Signature Address 








Occupation 





Dated the____ of ae el 
Cheques and P.O. to be made payable to Garden City Tenants Limited, and crossed Barclay & Co., Ltd. 


* There is no limit to the Loan Stock which may be applied for. 
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it appearance with a capital of £50,000. It seems a 
was immediately succeeded by the telegram from | rather egregious venture and should be left alone. 
Johannesburg stating that the boards of the Angelo | Clayton and Shuttleworth, Limited, the well-known 
and New Comet Companies had decided not to declare | agricultural and general engineers, offer £400,000 Four 
dividends for the past half year, while in regard to the | and a Half per Cent. ‘‘ B” Debenture stock at par. The 
Driefontein Company (another subsidiary of the East | company has been doing extremely well, and as the 
Rand) it was announced that ‘‘ the money available was | interest is covered many times over these Debentures 
insufficient for distribution.’ 1 should think that even | are quite a fair investment. The London General 
the regular readers of the paper, who doubtless enjoy | Omnibus Company wants £150,000 in Five per Cent. 
the editor’s tirades on the Government’s policy, | Cumulative Preference shares of £10 each. They are 
will find some difficulty in discovering any con- | all right for the present, but the future of the company 
nection between that policy and the Modderfon- | is by no means assured. The Ekerberg Milk Products 
tein’s lack of funds or the Driefontein’s absence of | Company has a capital of £250,000, which seems 
profits. The collapse of East Rand’s subsidiaries | much too high. There is probably a big outlet for 
—the Angelo, Driefontein, and New Comet — can- | ‘‘dry milk,” but the problem has not yet been com- 
not be due to any question of labour difficulty, for | pletely solved, and the venture must be classed as 
they actually employ about 7,000 Chinese! But highly speculative. 
some figures given in an evening contemporary | 

| 
| 
| 


the other day throw a useful light on the subject. | GARDEN City TENANTS, LIMITED. 


They show that the companies have been regularly On another page will be found the prospectus 
treating a higher grade of ore than their reserves war- | giving full details of this company, whose objects 
ranted ; in other words, they have been picking the | deserve every encouragement. Some £12,000 is 
eyes out of the mines, and of course that is a policy | required to erect further cottages, and the money may 
which must come to an end sooner or later. But no | be subscribed either in the form of shares bearing 5 
doubt that also is the fault of the Government. If it | per cent. interest or loan stock at 4 percent. Con- 
would only allow them to knock off the coolies’ wages, | sidering the high standing of the committee of manage- 


even the Driefontein might be able to make some profit | ment there is every reason to hope that the venture 
a little longer ! will be a commercial as well as a social success, and 


the investment ought to prove an attractive one. 





New INVESTMENTS. | LOMBARD. 
Undeterred by the recrudescence of trowbles ia | ooo 

Russia, the Russian Petroleum and Liquid Fuel Com- NOTICE. 

pany, Limited, is offering tor sale through Messrs. THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for copies 

Robarts, Lubbock, and Co. £400,000 Six per Cent. | and Subscriptions should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 


14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


‘*B” Debentures at 83} per cent. The price looks - 
ERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (HOME), INCLUDING POSTAGE, 


tempting, but the investment must be regarded as a aes, sak deme 
very risky one. The Motor Ricksha Company makes Entered as second-class matter at the New York, N.Y.. Post Office. 
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